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FOREWORD 


The Twin Pagodas at Ch’uan-chou, the ancient Zayton, were men- 
tioned and depicted for the first time in Western literature by the Rev. 
C. C. Brown in 1907, in a collection of short stories. J. J. M. Be Groot, in 
his treatise on the “Tliiipa" (1919), calls them “walire Granitkolosse". 
Some of the present material was contributed to Bocrschmann’s work on 
Chinese Pagodas (1931), wlierc it appears as figures 359 to 370. 

About 1917 M. Georges Lcconitc, then French Consul in Amoj^, had 
visited Ch’uan-chou and was shorni by Father Moya the remarkable carv- 
ing on the base of the Eastern Pagoda. He had them photographed by 
a local photographer, and sent the pictures to Edouard Chavannes, who 
undertook an iconographical study of the carv'ings. The premature death 
of the great sinologist in 1918 interrupted this work; the photographs and 
the few notes which he had scribbled with a faltering pencil were left to 
Professor Fouchcr, wIjo in his turn made them over to Professor Przy- 
luski. The authors had no knowledge of these previous photographs, and 
their manuscript had already been handed over, when in February 1933 
Professors Fouchcr and Przyluski happened to see some of the photographs 
taken by G. Ecke; they recognized the carvings formerly photographed 
for M. Georges Lecomte, and very kindly entrusted to P. Demi^ville all the 
material left by Chavannes. No use could be made of the photographs, 
wliich were of inferior quality, but some of Chavannes' notes have helped 
in the final revision of the present publication. 

The attention of G. Ecke was first attracted to the monumental beauty 
of the Ch'uan-chou towers in 1925, when the authors of this book were 
staying together at the University of Amoy, recently founded in his native 
city by a great Chinese philanthropist, Mr. Tan Kah Kee (Ch'en GMa- 
k6ng of Singapore. After examining these towers, they found them 

of interest both for the architect and for the student of Buddhist sculp- 
ture and iconography. As this material was unknown to Western scholars, 
G. Ecke decided to collect it. The pr^nt publication embodies the data 
concerning mainly sculpture and iconograpliy. The architectural material 
L vu ] 
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I ZAYTON 

Now that the dispute about the identity of Ch'uan-ehou (official 
name Chm-chiang hsien SDlIlf , province of Fu-chien uith the 

Zayton of medieval travellers is ended,* Marco Polo’s description acquires 
a more concrete importance 

At th\a City is the haven of Za>ton, frequented by all ships of India uhich bnng 
thither spicery and all other kinds of costly wares It is the port also that is frequented 
by all merchants of Manzi, for hither is imported the most astonishing quantity of goods 
and of precious stones and pearls, and from this they are distributed all o\ er Manzi And 
I assure you that lor one shipload of pepper that goes to Alexandria destined for 
Christendom, there come a hundred such, a>e and more too, to this haven of Zayton 
for It 15 one of the two greatest haiens in the world of commerce * 

The bay of Ch’uan-chou, into winch flow two large rivers (cf plan v), to- 
day almost agrees m its magmfleent width with Ibn Batfltah’s statement 
(ca 1346) that “the harbour of Za 3 rton be one of the greatest in the world, 
nay the greatest", * and as the Arab author contmiies he tells of seemg 
there “about one hundred first-class junks together", and that the small 
ones were “past counting" one may imagine the deserted harbour with 
its granite ribbed coast and rugged mountains m the distance® peopled 

* Tot convenience in relerencc, the two pagodas are denoted m the text as W (Western Pagoda) 
and E (Eastern Pagoda) The stones, from bottom to top are numbered with Roman numerals, 
while the sixteen car>ings which decorate each story, starting from the southern bay and continuing 
fromiighttolelt.arenumberedmATabicfigUTcs TTiusEivSmeaia EasteinPagoda fourthfitory 
from the bottom third carving from the south For practical reasons the plates could not be 
arranged in strict accordance writh the actual order of the carvings for a general view of all carv- 
ings on the five stones of each pagoda see the synoptical tables (plans i-n) 

* J Kuwabara (A, 30-33), after reviewing the five different theories on the Zayton problem, 
concludes that "Zayton nece<<sarily was Ch'iian-ehou” Fr Hirth (ff/? Intr 18 n 1) "The con- 
clusion now nearly nmverBally accepted is that Zayton of the Sung and Ydan periods w as Ch'iian- 
chou ’ A C Moule (il/0, 192, n 50) ' There is no doubt now that Zayton was Ch fian-chou ” 

» Yule-Cordier Ser Marco Polo, II, 234-235 

* yC,IV,118 119 

‘ CAino, Its Scenery, etc , JUustraled, by Thomas Allom between pages 60 and 61 of this well- 
known romantic pubhcation is to be found an engraving entitled "Entrance to Chin-chew River, 
Fokien' This is not a view of Zayton Haiboui, for which Yule took it hut of the passage betwreen 
Chi yii0^ and the mainland lookmg southwest, towards Hai tSng^^ (plan v), between Amoy 
and Chang-chou 

C33 
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■with a waving multitude of giant cargo boats from all Chma and overseas 
“The ships vhich sail the Southern Sea are like houses "Ulien their 
sails are spread they are like great clouds m the sky ” ® 

At the entrance of the haven towers the gramte Stone-lake Pagoda 
of 1111 A D the first landmark of ancient Zayton Far awa> this 
monument dominates the bay and gives the first idea of the Twin Pagodas 
for which it may ha\e served as an architectural pattern Beyond this 
tower the fairwaj parts to the northwest one sails up to the Lo yang 
Bndge ' of 1053-1059 (pi 71a), over this bridge Marco Polo tra\ 
elled to the south and John of Monte Corvmo to the north Towards the 
west however, one enters the Chm chiang and finally moors below 
the Shun chi Bridge of 1211 (pi 3a) at the site of Ch’uan nan 

m the davs of Zajdon a settlement for traders from all parts of the 
medieval East ® 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century Ch uan chou was in full 
bloom as a centre of foreign commerce So Chao Ju kua SSiirS who was 
director of the maritime trade," naturally acquired extensive information 
from the foreigners who came there which enabled him to WTito his 
Description of Foreign Countries, sSS Just about this tune, in 1228, 
foundations for the first of the two stone towers of Zajion were laid In 
1250 the last story of the second tower was fimshed and in 1276 P u Shou- 
kCng a Chinese of Arab origin, and a succe'sor of Chao as dircc 

tor of trade betrajed the city to the Mongols " Marco Polo embarked 
in 1292 at Zayton with his Mongol pnnee^ for Persia and Monte Corvmo 
landed there about one or two jears later ** 

Todaj «ome atmosphere of the ancient world haven lingers m tins ro- 
mantic citj “ The verj pavement stones of Chuan-chou mingled wath 


• HR K mttttq ^ . n ,, ,o 

> Description of U e bridpc itslusforj elc mEK^ fostxm Crs \ 1 4 9 11 j- 

• Ft llirth (7/ 75) T1 e southern suburbs of that citj probablj conla n«l U e foreign settle- 
ment -R hieh IS I Ulj to ^la^•c occup ed ft site fawne the harbour or as near ns pose bic to U e anchor 
age wl ch is aetual]> m tl e south of the city 

• PFi 4-10 

»• A 28 Cf 777? . , . 

• Conernung the brothers P u tl e massscreofnumerousiiieinberaor tlieimpcnalclanof Cliao 

id and tie foUownR surrender of Zajton cf rv«*worj^nKlI*nK4«^Vfltemls/(7rlAe/7M- 
lery <•/ |A« /nffrcmn’ne fcrfirtm CAina ond II esi GvoU Peiping 

1930 III II 204 240 Chao Ju kua lumwlf wvi n inemlxT of tlie imperial clan 

« MO 172 

“ Pli 4(»-5i 7o “h 
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inscribed Arabic tomb slabs, tbe pervading smell of incense — a reno'mied 
local product reminiscent of Zayton’s costly spiccry — , and the best old- 
fashioned compasses of China displayed in the shops, still recall tlio aura 
of Zayton, whose name sundves for us in the word “satin”. While two 
famous ancient Buddhist monasteries, the remains of Hindu (pi. C9a-d) 
and Nestorian (pi. 70b) sanctuaries, the great mosque (pi. 70o), and the 
traces of Manichacism ** attest the religious life of the decayed cosmopolis, 
a remarkable granite architecture in the region betrays its riches and 
grandeur: nowhere else in China have bridges been spanned with such 
colossal granite beams (pi. 71b). 

The sight of the enormous, broad-set granite towers evokes in the mod- 
ern visitor the image of that “wonderful seaport, a city to us incredi- 
ble . . as Marignolli called it towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century,” whose fame came to be one of the causes contributing to the 
discovery of America. A comparison of these unique structures, erected 
at a place of world-wide commerce, with the celebrated T’ieh-se Liu-li 
Pagoda at K'ai-fong (Ho-nan), helps to illustrate the particular character 
of Zayton and its people. The glazed ceramic pagoda of K’ai-f6ng had been 
erected 200 years before the Zayton tow’ers at the Northern Sung capital; 
it remains today the outstandmg example of imperial Sung architecture. 
Its costly material, the ceramic colour scheme of mellow rustrred and 
orange yellow, the slender form with its simple and yet elegant proportions 
are characteristic of the reign of J^n-tsung (1023-1063), renowned for the 
most perfect wares the Chinese imperial kilns have ever produced. 

It was an official from Zayton at tbe court of K'ai-feng, Ts’ai Hsiang 
in his turn builder of the useful and massive Lo-yang Bridge at 
Zayton Harbour, w’ho remonstrated at the extraordinary luxury of the 
imperial pottery pagoda. As a matter of fact, although branches of the 
imperial clan resided at Ch’uan-chou,'® the granite towers of Za 3 ^on may 
owe their colossal proportions not so much to the influence of delicate 
courtiers and refined scholar artists as to the hanseatic pride of bold 
skippers, rugged seafarers and highlanders” of a region which knew no 

** PEj, and GK’en Yuan BulUitn of t&e Cat/tolic Universify of Peking, IV, 65-68 

“ MO, 259, YC, III, 191 “ B, 232-237. 

” EK,, pi 22, fig 5 “ V, note 11 

** A tsadition ol independence has survived m tte Ch'vian-chou region up to the present day. 
Koxinga’s (ChSng Ch’f ng-kung) familv belonged to Shih-ching near An-hai, about tn-eat\ miles to 
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culture before the T’ang period and very little before that of the Sung. 
Not the kinsmen of the Sung emperors seem to have constituted the sup- 
porters of the K’ai-jiian ssu, but ‘‘homines no\d”, rich and powerful traders 
of the same stem race as the simple monks and artisan sculptors who put 
up the towers in this chief temple of Za3i;on. 

the southwest of Ch’uan-chou. The people of Ch’uan-chou e\eD claim as one of their own Josi Riral 
y Mercado, the hero of Ftlipmo liberation, who to iototra to be of Chinese origin. 
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II. ARCHITECTURE OF THE PAGODAS 
The temple gazetteer gives a description of the architecture employed 
in the pagodas which shows an understanding for the simple and grave dig- 
nity of this mode of construction, even though at the end of the ^ling 
dynasty the principles of its Sung style had long been forgotten. The text 
mentions the forty stone columns, the forty large and the forty small 
beams that in both towers comprise the enormous skeleton of the five 
stories, at least in appearance (frontispiece). According to my measure- 
ments the height of the western tower amounts to 149' 9", that of the 
eastern to 1G3' 3". 

A special wooden style current in the Sung period and suited to these 
monuments has been almost undeviatingly reproduced in massive blocks 
of a stone that has outstanding tensile strength and is easy to cleave. 
tMiile neither the T’ang mode of wooden construction with its complicated 
systems of interfunctional levers, purlins, brackets, and transverses, nor the 
ornate imperial Sung style would have suited ashlar, the simplified, sturdy 
style employed by the builders at Zayton suited the use of stone. 

Ko special Chinese term seems to have come dorni to us for this Sung 
style of wooden eonstrucUon; it appears never to have been recognized as 
an official style, as none of its features are mentioned in the official com- 
pendium of the Sung dynasty, the Ying Isao fa shih “ Though 

obviously purely Chinese in origin, it is called in Japan the “Indian style", 
Tenjikuyo as distinguished from the “Japanese style", WayO ^12^, 

and the so-called “T’ang style”, Karayo It is said to have been 

introduced into Japan from Southern Cliina at the end of the twelfth 
century by the monk Chogen jligS {TA, passim). Tenjiku could here 
perhaps not mean “Indian” in general, but may be an allusion to the 
famous monasteries of the T’ieu-chu shan near Hang-chou in 

Ch^-chiang (?). Also the chronicle of the IC'ai-yuan Temple reports the 
completion of the Eastern Pagoda by a “preaching monk from the 
T’ien-chu [ssu]” (?) 

"We subjoin a brief r#sum6 of the main tectonic principles of the Tenji- 
kuyS. 

“ In tlus book the word "pagoda” B laed to designate larger Chinese to-frers, while the San- 
skrit term "st0pa”i3 applied to smaller monuioents more or less Indian in stjle, as suggested by 
Paleologue.L’aricftmois, 118-121 *» V. page 92 

” D, y, passim *> AM, 1, 221, 222. 

[71 
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in Cluna n non-ofiicial, provincial role. Elements of principle *‘c” are dis- 
cernible in the still existing Liao structures of Northern China, especially 
in the various ancient temples of Ta-t*ung in Shan-hsi. In Ch6- 
chiang, the province of the T’ien-chu slian, I am aware of no surviving 
example. The only large wooden building in this style (yet without the 
criteria “d” and “f") knomi to me is the Shan-mOn of the Nan- 
shan ssti at Chang-chou fCc^l in Fu-chicn, which may date from the 
end of the tenth century.” Unfortunately this important monument has 
never been sui^’cyod or published. Another specimen, a square pavilion 
with four columns and a typical bracketing system of type “c", without 
any cross-arms however, still exists at the Yung-ch’uan ssii on the 

Ku-shan Sliill near Fu-chou in Fu-chicn. But since a straight bracket 
system without cross-arms still sur\'ivcs in rustic Fu-chien, it is difficult to 
fix the probable date of such simple structures.” 

This style was first introduced into Japan by the monk ChOgen from 
China on the occasion of the reconstruction of tlie TCdaiji at 

Nara which took place in the years 1100 to 1195.” ChOgen must have 
had a sense for grandeur to choose just this particular non-official fashion 
for reerccting the gigantic Daibutsuden it is indeed a lamentable 

loss that this extraordinary Tcnjikuj'O structure was once more destroyed 
by fire in 1507, but the Nandaimon of the same temple,** buUt like- 
wise by ChOgen, gives some idea at least of how the huge hall may have 
looked. 

Cliina of the Sung epoch no longer understood the grand scale of the 
vanished architecture at Ch’ang-an wliich the first Daibutsuden of 
749 still reflected till it perished in 1180. Since, however, the colossal 
trunk of the bronze Vairocana survived the conflagration, it was the task 
of Chogen to pick a contemporary style which would fit the gigantic di- 
mensions of an image which was still a typical T'ang conception. The re- 
sult must have been both original and grand, a union of a rustic Sung style 
with the loftiness of T’ang design. 

The architectural design of the Zayton granite pagodas is also unique 
and ingenious. The Eastern Pagoda in particular shows in its details W'hat 

** Ch. XI, p 5 

“ Cf the lUuatration of a typical Fu-chienup-couatry farm mj ThoxnsQn, Through Ch\na v.iih 
a Camera, W’estnuiiflter, 1898, opp p 162. 

“ TA, H. » Sz, PI 117; /A, passim 
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could be created in China Trhen, as here in Zayton, the ^viil to build in 
stone existed. The Tenjikuyo -was in fact the only style which, in its well- 
founded simph'city, lent itself to reproduction in granite. 

I shall now proceed to a short comparison of the structural arrange- 
ments in the Xandaimon of the Todaiji,^ characteristic of the correspond- 
ing Chinese wooden style of the time, with those of the Eastern Pagoda at 
Ch’uan-chou (pi. 30), and show the main changes the style underwent 
when granite replaced wood. Iirst of all, the composite consols within one 
bay had to be moved closer together, both for structural and for aesthetic 
reasons; consequently the two posts that would have carried the two mid- 
dle cantilevers were omitted, one face showing only two comer-posts. 
These posts themselves no longer rise to support a purlin, but end below 
the cantilever in an. enormous, almost archaic, canying capital. In the 
wooden fashion the three comer cantilevers are combined with the comer- 
post, an arrangement which, mulatis mutandis, is stiD observed in the ca^e 
of the 'Westem Pagoda (pi. Sb). A siimlar arrangement is also found in the 
brick-built Tiger Hill Pagoda near Su-chou another important 

example of the TenjikuyO in Southern China (TS, pi. lo/n). In the East- 
ern Pagoda the comer-posts support only the diagonal cantilevers; the two 
outer cantilevers in everj' baj' are isolated to make a homogeneous disphy 
with the two in the middle. The eight superimposed wooden brackets of 
the Xandaimon scheme in the Eastern Pagoda are combined into the two 
powerful members of the composite cantilevers which are tied together m 
the middle by an enormous, horizontal beam of granite.*" 

The slight ranation in the construction of the two towers can be ob- 
served in the general aspect of the frontigiiece (pL 1). In the TTestem 
Pagoda the stmctural members have been le^ emphasized in favour of 
the unity of design. The outer tie-beam with its horizontal effect has l»cn 
omitted, the pentroofs protrude Jess, the shadows below are les deep- 
The "Western Pagoda particularly is hannonious and rigorous I'n Mo. The 
Eastern Pagoda, on the other band, is noteworthy for its strong, well- 
conreived, single entablatures. 

St,Tlll7 

5j, 70, T-4,paMm;4J/, 1, 2-12-246, 2S2-2S9,II,fg« S6~9S;JJ.pastvn. APortoiki^’^ 

^ Tenjifciivo fcracietog, e»cntcd m moulds bneJ. after »t)odea laxJfJs, en.'ts ta tbf PhdiS> ts 
of the ling-yen ssti “ Shan-tuns It » equpped mih ens heffiiontal oater tje* 

/ beam, which ftHl remains, in part, a ecmtunstios of all the cross-orms (B, 119 rf tty ) 
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III. SCULPTURE 

As an ornament within the architectural scheme of each pagoda, eighty 
panels with Hfe-sizc figures carved in middle relief arc inserted into the 
ashlar framew’ork. The main motifs arc Patriarchs and Arhats, real or 
imagmaiy monastic portraits, and a series of Bodliisattvas and Guardians. 
The basements arc decorated with Yak$a Atlantcs and with ornamental 
and narrative panel friezes; the pentroofs, with minor mji;holQgicaI beings 
as ridge-figures. Originally the forty outer and inner niclics of each tower 
were filled with sculptures m the round, an arrangement still found at the 
Jui-jain Pagoda of Fu-ching jfttfr/, seventy-seven miles to the north- 
east of Ch’iian-chou.®* In Ch’uan-cliou, however, only two out of the 
eighty nichc-figuros arc left, and those arc not tn silii. Tlic numerous 
car^•ings, produced witlun a period of some twenty years (?), display no 
evidence of stylistic development, although they differ m skill and con- 
ception. The greenstone reliefs of the eastern basement, particularly 
praised by the chronicler as “works of divine art and supernatural w'ork- 
manship”, rise above the level of provincial workmanship, ns do the 
Guardians in the first eastern story along with several other representa- 
tions of both towers This sculpture bears the mark of a local, rustic art, 
endowed with all the characteristics of its time.” It is crude and yet vig- 
orously evprcssivc The power emanating from some of the figures, broad- 
set like the towers themselves, seems to be enhanced by the rough manner 
of chiselling It may have been the technical difficulty in mastering the 
adamantine material which made some fibres so drastically dispropor- 
tionate, gave the square, rustic faces an oir of rugged strength, and made 
the earthborn Guardians and Yak?as weirdly uncouth.^° 

»» B, fig 358 

” No special icfetence 19 heic given to Hid standaid publications deabng with Sung painting and 
plastics Of particular bearing on the present problems are earlier articles by Kuemmcl (.KU), GLoser 
{GL), and Siren (50, cf also ME, 38-43, diss^ev, following Woelfllin’s categories, lias made a com- 
parative analj’BJs of the prominent features in the T’ang and Sung styles of monastic portrait pamt- 
ing (EL) Cio<5eIy related to tUo CK'uan-chou sculptures, though on the whole much inferior in 
quality, are the rock-carvmgs near Hang-choo, the ancient capital of Wu-Y(ieh during the 
Five Dynasties, and of the Southern Sung Fmpire They were for the first time mentioned and 
partly illustrated by Maspero (MA ) , cf alw TS and Se The Aihat figures, modelled in mnd, at the 
Pao-sh^ng ssG atLu-chih JflE (Clumg-su), are supposed by Japanese (Omura Seigai) and 

Chinese scholars to be of T’ang origin (J/J), but seem to be much more recent We are looking for- 
ward with much interest to Langdon Warner’s comprehensive pubhcation of the Kamakura plastics, 
which IS bound to throw new hght also on the related Chinese subject 

« Pis 26 (W IV 11), 16 (W’ 11 3), 49 (E n 12), etc , 69 (E v 11), 10, 12a-d 
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Local influences spreading from Ch'uan-chou may be discerned in two 
other places of Southern Fu-chien. The niche-figures and reliefs of the Jui- 
yun Pagoda at Fu-ch’ing date from the end of the !Ming d 5 Tiasty, as the 
tower was constructed between 1607 and 1615;^^ these sculptures are 
amongst the best in the province. The bas-reliefs of Fu-ch'ing, some of 
which are full of expression (pi. 64a, b), point to a later period of Chinese 
plastic art, that of the porcelain statuettes produced at T^hua near 
Ch’uan-chou, and of the wood carvings of Fu-chou, wliich have flourished 
from the Ming era up to the present day. 

About sixty miles to the southwest of Ch'uan-chou, in the city of 
Chang-chou, a number of full-plastic granite figures are set up in various 
public places. These Arhats or Patriarchs are said formerly to have been 
part of a series in the local K’ai-yuan Their date is uncertain, but 

they evidently belong to this whole group of provincial carvings. If 
discount the local traits wc may consider this whole group to embody 
certain traits of post-T’ang Chinese sculpture in general.^’ 

The present material also proves how much this later plastic owes to 
the influence of contemporary Buddhist painting." No really plastic style 
shapes these carvings, no fundamental artistic principle of statuary. The 
distinction between painting and reh'ef has been almost abandoned. Some- 
times one might even speak of “carved paintings”, an aesthetic antinomy 
that to some degree holds true even in those cases where the sculpture is 
executed in the round. Reliefs like those of pis. 15 (W 1 11) or 19 v 1, 2) 
are conceived like pictures, with their diagonal composition, their con- 
tours, the fall of the garment, and the “strokes” of the chisel. The light 
and shade of the folds in the drapery of pis. 27 (AY v 8) or 59 fE v 15) almost 
suggest the full curves of a summarizing brush. Pictorial also is the treat- 
ment of the full-plastic Bodhidharma, pi, 616; the soft flow but vMd 

« EKt 

" Pis 02a-d, 63. 

" From the Tito Dynasties to the Yilan dynasty and iater, there appear in Chinese sculpture 
certam common “naturalistic” elements that sometimes make it difficult to differentiate the pbsUc 
manners of the various coesisting or changing dynasties The attribution of the ceramic patriarcha 
from I^cbou varies from T'ang to Mmg — the most famous example of this difficulty, and particu- 
larly mtcresting with regard to the stjhsticprrfjlemsaf our Fu-chienmatenal. The T'ang date *3 
based on alleged ceramic evidence, cf. HO, frontispiece* “Statue of a Lohan or Buddhist ApMtle, 
T’ang Dimasty,” and pp. 3o-37; furthermore. 131-155, plates 43-^5; FI, IIG, 464 (torso 

of the Fuld Collection), 466 (Metropolitan Klaseiun, New York); r. infra note 60 

*• Cl. TA, Kokla, No. 469: . . Certam Buddhist pictures imported from Cluna . . . were 

used for models m making sculptures . . namely in Japan during the Kamakura period 

IK 2 
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rhythm of drapery makes this relief particularly representative of the 
"plastic’^ style of the Sung djmasty. None of the cai^dngs shows a tend- 
ency towards anything like statuesque repose. There is motion everj^- 
where: not only in the “baroque” of the Guardian's stride, or in his menac- 
ing attitude, but also in the slow movement of placid saints. This pictorial 
character of the reliefs is obvious, no matter how different in kind the 
patterns may have been. 

We find some support for the conjecture that the carved legends of the 
eastern base go back to a pictorial source from a painted legendarj*^ of the 
later Ashikaga period (about 1500) preserved in the SeiryOji near 

Kyoto. This work consists of sbe volumes, five comprising illustrations 
and one, only text. Four of the illustrated volumes were painted by lOino 
Motonobu, the celebrated founder of the Kano School. By the Japanese 
historians J»Iotonobu la designated as a Sino-Japanesc eclectic. 

In this case the Japanese painter is reported to have worked from a col- 
lection of paintings imported from China To judge mainly from the 
representation of the “First Meeting” reproduced in No. 171 of the 
Kolka, the human types which Motonobu gathers into liis composition, 
the first-class draftsmanship, the treatment of the drapery, the proportions 
of the painting (23" by 131"), and even the mode of perspective remind us 
of the Sung panel carvings m the base of tlie Eastern Pagoda (pi. 33, n“5). 
The type of the aged man in this “First Meeting” shows a strikingly con- 
gruent conception. The representation of the Bodhisattva in a car in the 
Japanese composition indicates that the putative pictorial models are likely 
to have undergone considerable simplification in the carved adaptation. 

The originals which may have inspired both the stone-carver at Ch’uan- 
chou and Kano Motonobu must have belonged to the Cliinese school of 
historical and genre painting which, developing from very early origins, is 
known to have attained its acme in a Japanese branch, the Tosa School. 
But in the carvings of the eastern basement one finds neither the grandeur 
of the historical paintings of the T’ang dynasty, as known from the few 
remainders at Tun-huang, nor the dramatic passion of the Japanese works 
of the Kamaloira period. Evidently the basement carvings of Ch'uan- 
chon are connected with the Chinese genre painting of the same period.*® 

** Cf. 75, rv', plates 7-12 Ch’i-h^ia ssll near Jfanlung, base of the Sarlra Pagoda, the 

“ Eight E^^^nls in the Life of Sahjamum*’. These rehefs rank at the ^-ery end of a djmgT’ang tra- 
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Even though little is kno^^^l about this mode of painting, the few specimens 
loft display the same delicate yet Wvid realism as tiicse narrative panels, 
while the mode of carving slio\vs the somewhat thick-set proportions typi- 
cal of this provincial manner. 

The vivid pictorial realism of the legends is effective not only in the 
face, but in the entire figure and its draper 3 '. All the figures in one scene 
arc interrelated, and the scene is treated as a single episode in wliich each 
figure plays its natural part. Wlien faced -with the problem of translating 
liis painted model into bas-relief, the sculptor proves to have understand- 
ing for his task. By transferring nearly the entire scene into the two- 
dimensional plane, he usually avoids the portrayal of any perspective 
depth, and only occasionally indicates vanisliing lines Diagonal wen's are 
mastered, just as are bodily motion and the compheated movement of the 
drapery. The position of the head is successfully handled, from the profile 
to the full face in all intermediate stages. The figures are so grouped that 
the lack of perspective depth does not interfere with the natural effect of 
the scene, while the space at the carver’s disposal is filled and enlivened 
The psychological treatment of the single figures, along with the general 
“v6rit4 anecdotiquc”,*^ endows these narrative caivungs nith the tender 
charm of rustic simplicity. 

The Arhats, the Patriarchs, and other portraiHike representations in 
the upper stories have ewdently been produced under the influence of 
various earher and contemporary schools of painting Not only have the 
■works of Kuan Hsiu the violent c'cpressionist, inspired the sculp- 

tors; the more moderate and graceful realism of Li Lung-mien ^filSS and 
the monastic portraiture of the tune have also sensed as models Names 
like Lin T'ing-kuei and Lu Hsin-cliung may also be men- 

tioned, because signed and d.'ited specimens of their work suggest influences 

ditioii, a comparisoa of tlieircompoationand todmitjoe with the present rehefs tliroirs Ijght on the 
problems of stjlistic development A Sung (?) reprcacntatioa of the “IVbte Horse bringmg the 
sQtras’’ occuTTuig at the Fei-Iai shan nenr Hang-chou (iSe, IV, pl C07 a) also calls for comparison 
with our plate 3S, n® 20 

“ TO, plates 61-64, “Wen-clu's Captinty, etc ”, <S«, 1, 115 et eeg S*, II, 03 el teq , -Sj, pl ts, 
"Wang Tchao-tchouen so rendant cho* Jes Tartarcs*' etc , a scroll, “Lea\-e-takins’', ascribed to 
Chao Mtng-fu (1254-1322) in the collection of the Berlin State iluscura 

Attention may bo drawn to details coatiibuting to tltc material histor} of SiingcinhraOon,* 
for instance, the tj-pc of monument illustrated on pl 39, n“ 31 seems to be tlie earliest dated speci- 
men of its kmd, an adaptation of a 5^•mbo!le6tQpa of the Tantra School presen-ed in Japan in a more 
archaic form as the Gorm-no-tS i 

« Si. I, IDS. TK. 251, 252 « EL, 195, 107 
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of their brushwork upon tho dominant contemporary manner,^® which, in 
turn, some of the Ch’uan-chou reliefs seem to mirror. Maldng allowances 
for the provincial craftsmanship, one finds here and there amongst the 
carved monks and Arhats traces reminiscent of both manners, the more 
linear and vivid technique of Lin and the brushwork, the round and fat 
types of Lu’s Arhats. Perhaps the most remarkable carving of this mon- 
astic tjqjc is the unidentified sage or saint E iii 12 (pis. 55, GO). 

In the collection of the Palace i^Iuscum at Pci-p’ing is a monastic paint- 
ing which was produced towards the dose of the Southern Sung dynasty 
at Ta-li ::;kl|E (Yun-nan). This interesting scroll, “ a blend of Tantra and 
Dhyiina miniature representations, is noteworthy for its sot of sLvteen 
Dhyana Patriarchs. The figures, sitting in meditation, arc vividl}" charac- 
terized in a fine linear style, with a colouring, a treatment of drapery, a 
posture and total grasp that show outspoken affinity both to the coloured 
ceramics of Patriarchs found by Perzynski at I-chou IvjHl and some of 
the sculptures of the K’ai-yuan ssQ at Chang-chou.“ The linear conception, 
the matter-of-fact realism displayed in these minatures is different from 
the idealizing or illusive style of monastic painting already referred to. In 
this connection, we may refer to the famous putative portraits of the Patri- 
arch Hsiang-hsiang in the TOdaiji at Nara and of Hsuan-tsang in the Kara 
Collection. Tliis latter painting gives at least some idea of the precise 
treatment of the garment which in the Ta-U scroll is so specific that some 
of its Patriarchs look like the immediate archetypes of the ceramic Patri- 
archs of I-chou. Again, the same lines of the drapery, the same postures 
are to be found in some of the sculptures at Chang-chou,^* and bespeak 
the reminiscence of a kindred tradition. The type of Bodliisattva of the 
fourth story in the Eastern Pagoda also occurs in the Ta-U scroll, clumsy, 
thick-set, overloaded with trinkets, while some of the animal representa- 
tions show the same naive animal realism in the legends of the eastern 
base. One may perhaps suppose that such more or less popular and often 

TO, plates 77-84, 110-124, Si, II, 56 et seq , cf also, amongst otlier examples in the Kokka, 
No 459, pi 1, No 460, plates 1, 2, No 465, plates 1, 2, No 469, plates 3, 4, etc 

” SIiss Helen B Chapin of hlills College, to whom I am indebted for information, had the scroll 
photographed Up to recently it was Kept in the Palace Museum at Pei p’mg, title. 

The colophon bears a date of the Kingdom of Ta-U, corresponding vnth 1240 
The lialf-barbarous ongm of the mmisturcs from the BOUtUern border districts of Ylm-nan can be 
ob^en-ed in many features of costume, etc But tho general character is Chmese and may represent 
a common routine style of monastic mmiature pamting typical of the close of the Sung dynasty 
« V. note 43 « Pla 62o-d, 63 « Pla 62a-d, 63 
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stereotyped representations and miniature legendaries existed in the 
libraries of the Sung monasteries and may have influenced the Buddhist 
sculptor of the time. 

Even the types of Guardians are far from involving genuine plastic 
principles. They display a typical pseudo-plastic style, the work of artisans 
who see with the Sung painter’s eye rather than with that of the hieratic 
sculptor of earlier epochs. Again the Ta-li scroll shows kindred types, but 
one might here assume other models for the Ch'uan-chou carvers. The 
ornamental character of the panels \Adthin the general architectural compo- 
sition has been mentioned. The reliefs of Guardians in particular may 
be adaptations of such scrolls and block prints, wliich even now are affixed 
to temple walls and doors, to embellish them on high festivals, — popular 
images expressed in the technical terms of a stone-carver. Some spectre- 
like images of the Western Pagoda almost look like the ancestors of modern 
popular woodcuts used at the various feast-days.®® Their primitive concep- 
tion also reminds one of some of those fierce types in the popular fiction, 
which was in the making towards the end of the Sung and the beginnmg 
of the Yuan dynasty. Today they survive not only in the crude block 
prints, but even more so in certain types of the theatre. William Cohn,®* 
in speaking of an iron Sung torso, holds that the Guardians of the Sung 
period look like “real wrestlers and boxere”. The “Mahoraga” of the 
Eastern Pagoda,®’ whose guardians are less naive and more lifelike, calls 
to mind an actor representmg on the stage a hero (Wu-sheng or a 
mythical being. The hieratic constraint of style, the ritual movements of 
the actor are embodied in some of the reliefs in that naturalistic interpre- 
tation typical of the Sung period 

Tha'ahbl, a Muslim writer from Nisapur, who lived from 961 to 1038, 
indicates to us the impression the “naturafistic” Chinese Sung sculpture 
made on non-Chinese contemporary obsen'ers. He says of the Clnnese 
that they “own such a strange taste in the sculpturing of statues and such 
a capacity in producing images, that their sculptors model the human 
s^fomi without omitting anj^hing save the soul; that they are not satisfied 
they are able to represent him laughing, and make a difference bc- 

“ Cf. EK,. pi 22, fig 5 

•“ COj, 52, pi 47, COi, S3 et $eg , 2 plates 

” ri 42 (E 1 3). 

** CIIA, figs 909-972, S 3 , pi. lxit; TS, IV, pi 5; St, pi 560 D. 
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tween the laughing of malice and the laughing of shame, distinguishing 
the smiling and the -wondering one, the laugliing of him -who is content 
and the laughing of the mocker. . . 

Tliese naturalistic and individualistic qualities again are borrow’ed from 
painting and opposed to a true statuc-like conception. Such traits are 
manifest in many examples of the present collection, and such minor psy- 
chological features may indicate a stylistic development from the Sung 
types of Ch’uan-chou to the frankly human indi\'iduaUties represented 
amongst the sculptures of Fu-ch'ing as well as amongst those of Chang- 
choii. The latter are not definitely dated, but their psychological char- 
acter brings them nearer to the Ming carvings of the Jui-yun Pagoda than 
to the romantic and illusive naturalism of the Ch’uan-chou reliefs 

The Pu-ch’ing niche-figures are more or less immediately derived from 
the Sung tradition of Ch’uan-chou; they continue their pictorial, and in- 
tensify their realistic, tendencies The head of pi 65b, for instance, has ob- 
viously been copied from a head like that of pi 15 0ViU). But the Ming 
sculptor has succeeded in giving such an individually human touch to his 
carving that the typical traits of Sung style have disappeared. A com- 
parison of the mouth of pi CIc, which, like a "pout”, is symptomatic of a 
popular Sung and Liao style, or of the bps in pi. 61b, likewise a Sung 
product, uith a mouth typical of the later (Ming) examples of the present 
collection, clearly illustrates this development It is a human and natural 
mouth that may be observed m these later figures; one capable of 
very individual expressions, from the naive dehght around the lips of 
pis 64b and 65b, to the benevolent gnn of the old monk of pi 62c, the 
imperious energy and soberness of the head on pi 63, and the tragic smile 

“ P “Isknusche Quellen zum chin«sischcn Porrellm,” ZDMG, LXXXV'III (1934), 1~ 

45 

The kinship of both the Chang-chou and the I-chou Patriarchs with the Patriarchs of the 
Ta-h scroll is formal rather than ps\ chological, and tlierefore I do not msh to draw conclusions from 
the dated scroll on the tno sets of plastic Patriarchs, in fact, the tondencj towards lifehke charac- 
terization «ceni3 to pbee both «ets between Sung and Muig, e\en nearer to the dated Muig speci- 
mens from Fu-ch’ing mth their "human touch”, while tlie formal relation with the scroll from Ta-h 
maj be due to the influence of similar pictorial patterns m monastic hbraries In this respect the 
Chang-chou head on plate G3 is particularlj notable Here the chisel has been liandled m a remark- 
ably sharp and linear manner, closely related to the "draftsmanly ” style of the Ta-li miniatures 
On the other hand it has produced an individual eapre^ion of "uncomproin]«mg spiritual energy” 
wluch shows a close re«emblance to the 3-chou head of the Puld Collection {FI, 464), in the treat- 
ment of chin, mouth, nose, in the stylized cut of the eyes, in the swmg and torosity of the brow s, and 
m the expression of the forehead The mam differences between the«e two heads are the result of the- 
material 
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of Bodliiciharma ■with the loosened teeth of pi. C5a. A corresponding d&- ^ 
velopment in the treatment of the ej'cs can be obsen-ed. 

These candugs of Cliang-chou and Fu-ch’ing culminate a process of 
increasing humanization It began Tilth the new romantic and popular 
tendencies wliich arose after the downfall of the T’ang culture/* and grad- 
ually led to some of the features of Ming sculpture just mentioned It is 
the personal touch, a certain tinge of moraentarj’ emotion which distin- 
guishes the later earrings from their hkewise naturalistic predecessors 
of the Sung period TMiatever may have been either monumental or im- 
personal in the Sung carvings,*^ reminiscent of T'ang tradition, unSer the 
Ming is finallj'^ sliifted into the sphere of human indindualitj', though at 
the expense of the romantic sentiment of the Sung era 

“ fi, 195 “ riatcs 55, CO (E in J2) *» PJs 63, G5fl. 
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XV. NOTES AND BIBLIOGRzVPHY 
X. NOTES ON THE PLATES 

The illastmtions of tlio panel reUefs arc arranged from top to bottom, and the reliefs 
numbered from right to left. Cf. p. 3n. 1. Measurements m feet and inches. Sinnbols 
A to W refer to the monuments of the Iv'ai-j’flan Temple, as indicated on plan nr. 

The photographs ncrc taken with a special Zeiss lens kindly secured by Professor 
Kucmmel. 

PI. 1. Frontispiece. View of Twin Pagodas from southwest; state before 
restoration in 192C. During this last restoration the joints, not meant 
to bo a motif, were fluslied with wliitc cement, whoreb}’’ the appearance 
of the towers was clianged. Formerly they showed throughout a mel- 
low colour of rust due to weathering of the ferruginous local granite. 
Surrounded by dwellings of a soft brick-red and by dark-green ban- 
yan trees the pagodas offered a remarkable spectacle. 

Old local photograph for which I am indebted to the British lady 
missionaries at Ch‘unn-chou. 

PI. 2a. Entrance into Amoy Harbour, looking south; typical “Rias”- 
coast of South Fu-chicn. 

PI. 2b. “Chaos de Roes" on Amoy Island; formation typical for South 
Fu-cliien. 

PI. 3a. View towards southwest from Shun-chi Bridge, Ch’uan-nan, 
Ch'uan-chou. 

Pi. 3b. View of Ch’uan-chou from northeast; Muslim tombs in fore- 
ground. 

PL 4a. Ch’uan-chou, ruined mansion in northwestern part; view towards 
north. 

PL 4b. Ch'uan-chou, view of K'uei-hsing lou from southwest; 

note small gate in right foreground with typical features of local 
Tenjikuyo. 

PI. 5a. View of Twin Pagodas from southeast; early local photograph, 

PL 5b. View from northeast of twin towers after restoration; note re- 
erected spires. 

PL 6. Chiselled stone cartouche above south gate of Western Pagoda; 
legend, name of Western Pagoda; J^n-shou t'a. 

PL 7a. View of Western Pagoda from south; note the typical Ch’uan- 
chou domestic architecture in foreground. 

PL 76. Gate A of plan in, with Western Pagoda. 

PL Sa. View from B of votive pillar T2, of 1031 A.D 
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PI. 86. View of base and first story of Western Pagoda, in background 
Eastern Pagoda. 

Pi. 9a-c. Staircase and panel reliefs in base of Western Pagoda. 

PI. 10. Atlantean Yak.?a in base of Western Pagoda. 

PI. 11. Panel relief with playing lions in base of Western Pagoda. 

PI. 12a-d. Atlantean Yal^as in base of Western Pagoda. 

Pis. 13-27. Standing panel reliefs in the five stories of Western Pagoda; 
low to middle reliefs; protrusion of candng on the average from 3"' to 
5"; no imder-cutting. Average height of panels: W i = 5' 4"; Wn = 
5' 1*'; W m = 5' 1"; W iv = 5'; W v = 5'. For W v 5, 6, which are 
obliterated, cf. plan i. This earlier set is particularly coarse in con- 
ception and avecution, but smacks of earth and naive mystery. PI. 21, 
cornice ornamentation: a. W i, southern bay; 6, W ii, eastern bay. 

PI. 28. Chiselled stone cartouche above south gate of Eastern Pagoda; 
legend, name of Eastern Pagoda: Chen-kuo t’a. 

PI. 29a. View from Q of stupa Rl, 1145 A.D., and of Eastern Pagoda in 
background. 

PI. 296. View of Eastern Pagoda across roof of C. 

PI. 30. View of first storj' of Eastern Pagoda, from southeast; E 1 15-10 
(se). 

PI. 31a, 6. Panel reliefs in southern staircase of base of Eastern Pagoda. 

FIs. 32-41. Panel reliefs in base of Eastern Pagoda; measurements: I'4'’x 
2' lO"; panel-carding n* 39 is a modern substitute; n"40 destroj'cd. 

Pis. 42-GO. Standing panel reliefs in the five stories of Eastern Pagoda. 
Low to middle reliefs; protrusion of carving on the average from 4' to 
7'; no under-cutting. Average height of panels: E i = G' 5'; E ii = 5' 
10"; E III *= 5' 4"; E IV = 5' 7"; E v = 5' 4". For carvings E v 1-8 
which arc badly carv'cd or obliterated, cf. plan ii. Plate 4C gives tv.o 
vievs of the second storj* of the Eastern Pagoda. PI. 44; E i 10, 
Head modern re<5toration. PL 5C. En*, southwestern b.ay: for taking 
this photograph I am indebted to Dr. W. L. Ch'en of Ilang-chou. 

E IV 5 and G show the condition of the carvings before cleaning, 
i. Clo. Greenstone caning of monk, now kept inside D; ^Ming (?). 
Height about 20". 

PI. G16. Greenstone caning of Bodliidharma; the concentrated energy 
of mouth and eyes reminds of the Guardian on pi. IG (W n 3). Prol> 
.ably fonner niclie-figurc inside of Western Pagoda; height: 1C.5". 
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Pi. 61c. Greenstone carving of monk (patriarcli ?); treatment of moutli 
and forehead resembles that found in reliefs of the Eastern Pagoda; 
perhaps formerly in outer niche of Eastern Pagoda; height about SO"'. 
This piece seems to have been car\'cd after the manner of contempo- 
rarj' cast-iron plastics, to judge from the summary treatment of eyes 
and face, the simplicity of drapcr 3 ', the incised ornamentation of 
the garment. Gf. also “Arhat** from Ycn-hsia Tung near Ilang-chou, 
Se, W, pi. G02. Although modelled fully in tl\e round, these two puta- 
tive niche-figures have the character of attached sculptures; they 
are frontal and not reallj’ cubic. 

PI. G2a-d; PI. 03. Granite carvings of patriarchs, supposed to have been 
in the K*ai-yuan Temple of Chang-chou, destroyed by the T’ai- 
p’ing; Yuan to ^ling (?). Less than life-size. 

PI. G4a, b. Panel reliefs of Jui-yun Pagoda at Fu-ch'ing; Ming Wan-li; 
height about 3'. 

PI. Goa, 6. Niche-figures of same pagoda, height from 2' to 3'. 

PI. C6a-c. StQpas R1 and R2; main yard from northwest. 

PI. 07a. Main yard mth view of Q and C from south; cf. SR, 37-41, 
where a description is given of a New Year’s ceremony celebrated in 
imperial days in this yard. The Rev. Campbell Brown also refers to 
one of the legends connected with the temple wliich he calls the 
“Chinese form of the Roman ox-hidc story'”. 

PI. 67b. View of northwest corner of C. 

PI. C8a. One of eight Guardians W in C; early INIing (?) ; reminiscent of 
Sung traditions; mud sculpture with lacquer coating. 

PL 686. Musician deity as caryatid, supporting member in roof con- 
struction of C; early Ming; cf. EKz, from p. 74 passim. Strangely 
reminiscent of contemporary hammer beam motifs in Norfolk, e.g., 
Wymondham or Knapton. 

PI. 68c. Group of Arhats in C, early ^ling. 

PI. 69a. Medallion in w’estern Hindu column S; Kuliya-damana: Kr?na 
with flute standing on lotus; conch and discus symbols of Vi§nu 
above, the polycephalous Naga encircling him. 

PI. 696. Eastern of two Hindu columns S; upper western medallion: Ep^na 
tied to the mortar and uprooting the Yamalarjuna tree; middle west- 
ern medallion: Narasiinha (man-lion) avatara of Vi§nu. Cf. pi. 726. 

PI. 69c. Cow as bhakta offering milk to lingam; one of two panel reliefs 
with lingam representations, now in outer wall of small shrine to the 
northeast of the K’ai-yuan Temple at Ch’iian-chou. 
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PI, 69d. Part of basement frieze Q: “Early Asiatic motifs . . . very lite 
Tvork to be seen ... at Polonnavuram in Ceylon 

Dr. Coomaras^-amy writes on this material (found and pboto- 
grapbed by G- Ecke 1925-1927, now published as JECW) : “ ... It 
is quite evident that the Hindu trading community in Zayton pos- 
sessed a Hindu temple there. One may presume them to have been 
Tamils, as the style of architecture is South Indian. ... I should sup- 
pose that the temple was erected under the supervision of a Hindu 
sthapati assisted by some Hindu masons . . . [and] Chinese artisans 
copying the Indian designs . . between 1200 and 1400. 

PI. 70a. Inner gate of the mosque, Ch’ing-ching ssu at Ch’uan- 

chou. Yan Berchem on the inscription of 1310-1311, AB, 705’. “Ce 
cuneux texte est, a ma connaissance, la plus ancienne inscription 
arabe relevee ^ ce jour en Chine”; cf. AB, planche III, 710: . • • ‘‘1^ 
grande mosqu4e de Siwas, en Asie ^lineure . . . possedc un sanctuaire 
dont celui de Ts. n’est qu'une reproduction r^duite. . 

PI. 706. Nestorian C^) cross, found in 1905 by Father Serafin Aloya in the 
Tsou-k’uei kung at Ch'uan-chou (KC®> where it is now 

kept, and where I photographed it in 1927. First photographed and 
published by Father Gr. Amaiz, As, fig p. 644. Father JNIoya re- 
ported to me the strange story wluch the local Chinese connect with 
their own discoverj' of the slab at an unknomi date, and which Father 
Amaiz included in his article, Ai, 68. The name of the temple, Fan- 
p’u ssQ near which the slab is said to have been found, points 

towards a foreign cult. Pclliot says {PEj, p. 644): “Ce monument 
infiniment cuneux soul^ve des probl6mes d’origine assez ddlicats. 
Cf. also AB, 688; M, SO; EKs, 82, 87; height of slab V S''. 

PI. 71a. View of southwest entrance to the Lo-yang Bridge. 

PL 716. Cliiang-tung Bridge east of Chang-chou; after 1237. 

Most monumental work of bridge building in China; length about 
880', consisting originally of two or three small and twelve main open- 
ings, one main opening being spanned by three granite beams; size of 
largest beam 62' 2.5" x 5' x 5' 7'; T\idth of \\idcst span about 55, 
average width of span 49'. For details of construction, diagrams, etc., 
cf. EKi. The bridge has been surveyed by Mr. Nikita iMassow, C. E , 
of .iVmoy, and by G. Ecke. 

Pi. 72a. T'ung-chin Bridge or Lao Ch’iao-t'ou (Old Bridge), SStl'lS, :£(25n, 
at Chang-chou; cf. plan v; probably end of Nan Sung. 

PL 726. Mctlallion relief in column “S2”; “Narasimha avatura of 
Vi?nu” (Coomaras^vamy). Cf. pL696. 
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2. NOTES ON THE FOLDING PI^VNS 

Plans I, ii. Synoptical tables of panel reliefs in the five stories of each 
pagoda (i, 'Western; ii, Eastern). b 3 ' a Chinese artist, who is 

also responsible for the inscriptions in chuan siting. 

Plan III. Plot plan of IGai-jaian Temple; adapted from a plan surveyed 
by Mr. Lei of the Bureau of Public Works at Ch'uan-chou. 

The layout of the yard, as it appeared before the recent restorations, 
was siiccessfullj’ proportioned to receive the two halls C and D. The 
slender oblong of the pl.an was stressed through the absence of the 
western and the eastern hsiaug Ifil, wliilc a cloister KT*, beginning on 
both sides of B and then continuing on the eastern and western flanks 
throughout a length of more than 500 feet, produced a stntclj' and har- 
monious unitj’ of design. Such an uninterrupted ambulatory around 
the courtj’ards is still a T’ang conception. The present plan of tlic 
K’ai-jaian Temple, however, is not likely to be older than the Sung, the 
tj'pc of T’ang layout prcscrx'cd in Nara and in the imperial palace at 
Pci-p’ing having a tendency towards breadth rather than length. In 
fact, while the original of the main hall C was built in G8G, the original 
ordination Terrace D was founded only in 1019. The votive pillar 
T2 dates from 1031, and the two stupas R were erected in 1145. 
During the restoration of pagoda N there were dug up from the ground 
fragments of stone pillars, etc., suggesting that the Tuin Pagodas in 
their kindred design of 122S and 1238 respectively wore in former 
times the centres of paved square j'ards, and surrounded by stone 
cloisters on platforms of hewn stone equal in height to the base ter- 
races of the pagodas. Stone bridgewaj'S hy which to approach the 
towers from the north were still extant when I ^Yas there. Such a 
. regular square design goes back to ancient Sahghurama conceptions 
of Gandhara, and in our case is similar to the TQin which, accord- 
ing to a model reconstruction kept in the Daibutsuden, once enclosed 
the lost pagoda of the TOdaiji, 

The Shui-lu ssQ (O) desen^es special attention. This small 
shrine was, perhaps, originally independent, and was only aftenvards 
included in the large K'ai-joian Monastery of later da 3 ^. IVe know 
that the votive pillar Tl of 1008 A.D. formerly belonged to this Shui- 
lu Shrine. The whole compound of these temples is situated to tlie 
"southw'est of the prefect’s residence”. Wliether this Shui-lu ssQ is 
the same in which was found one of the two famous crosses published 
by Emmanuel Diaz, S. J., in 1644, remains uncertain. Cf. M, 78-80. 
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Plan iv Chinese map of Ch'uan-chou and surroundings, from the old 
edition of the Ch'uan-clvm fu chih (1G12) in the British 

Museum (obtained through the kindness of Mr A C JMoule) From 
this naive wood engraving the legendary “ carp ” shape of the city plan 
can be seen, it inspired the later “professors of geomancy” to tell 
their fabulous and amusing story about the magic connection between 
this shape and the erection of the towers, cf Gi, III, 977, Gz, 92 
The first city wall of Ch’uan-chou, however, bmlt m 904-907 (i ^ 
about forty years after the erection of the first pagoda), enclosed only 
about one third of the present city, and not the K’ai-yuan Temple 
This first wall, the Tzu-ch’eng had the form of an elhpse with 
four gates at the cardinal points, north Ch’uan-shan Men 
south Ch’ung-yang Men S ISP9, west Su-ch'mg MSn onst 

Hsmg-ch’un Men In 916 the Western Pagoda was erected for 

the first time, still m the western suburbs outside the Tzu-ch’eng In 
943-958 was constructed the Lo-ch’eng the famous Tz’u-Pung 
Wall of the popular language, from which the name of “Zayton” 

IS supposed to be derived ** It was only through the wall construc- 
tions of the years 1230 and 1352 that the plan of Ch’uan-chou finally 
took on its “mysterious” shape of a fish 
Plan V Map of Zayton Region, cf K, 28-33 
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B\ P DEMItVILLE 


I ICONOGRAPHY 

Trad moans “Temple Tradition,” » c , the traditional identification of tlicfigurcs, as re- 
corded bj tho Hga Hsing jnian of the K ai-ytian Temple In most eases this tradition is 
either doubtful or mnnifestlj rong, but as it sometimes pro'v cd to bo correct and helpful, 
It has seemed ndnsablc to mention all the identifications suggested bj the Rc\ Hsmg- 
yuan Thej should, ho\%c\cr, to a large extent be considered mere guesswork, particu- 
larlj as regards the canmgs of the upper stones, nhich in both pagodas ha \0 a marked 
character of lateness and corruption, both from tho iconographical and from tho artistic 
\ieu point 

The onentation of tho ba>'s is indicated by means of capital initials s (South), w 
(Northriest), etc For the carvings the<^mc symbols are usctl as in the Introduction 
(«eep 3, n 1) Thus E III 7(N*n) mil mean Eastern Pagoda, third storj from the 
bottom, se\cnth camng from the south, northwestern bay 

Tlie numbers between square brackets refer to the plates, the arrangement of which 
could not bo strictlj conformed to the actual order of the carvungs on the pagodas (and 
mthistext) Tlie car. mgs for which no such reference is given arc illustrated on the 
«ame plate as the last preceding carving for which a phtc number is indicated in the 
text t g , there is a reference to pi 13 under W i 1-2 (s) the following carv ings, W i 
3 (sw) and 4 (sw), will also be found on pi 13 

The letter T is used to designate the Taishb edition of the Buddhist Scriptures in 
Chmeee 


1 MTESTERN PAGODA, STORIES I TO V 
Wi 

The four principal sides of this story (s, vr, n, e) are occupied by pairs 
of Guardians (Chinese epigonoi of the Vajrapam or Lokaplla types), as in 
E I and v On the intermediate faces are monks with halos, as in E ii 
The execution is of middhng standard 

l-2(s) [pi 13] — Two Guardian-deities with long swords, entirely ar- 
moured (with coats of mail) , same attitudes as E v 1-2, g v 

3(sw) — A monk with a halo, wearmg earrings, his right hand resting 
on the head of a tiger Trad Pindola, the name of the eighteenth 

Arhat according to some authonties, while others call him the Tiger- 
tamer See under E ii 4 Here the monk wears no cap 

4(sw) — A monk with a halo, holdmg a Ju-i sceptre with a Buddha 
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carved on it. Trad, wanting. In E iiz 8 a similar figure is said to be 
Fa-tsang. 

5-6(w) [pi. 14]. — Two Vajra-holders, 5 with closed, 6 vdth open mouth. 
Cf. E V 5-6 (same position of the arms). Trad, assigns to them elaborate 
names, such as have been invented by the Chinese to distinguish between 
the various forms of the Vajrapani tjT^e: 5 is called “Blue 

Vajra destroying calamities”, and 6 “Vajra averting nuisances”. 

The latter name is also used to designate one type of Vajra-Guardian by 
the Buddhists of Tonkin (whose religion is entirely derived from Southern 
China); cf. Dumoutier, Cultes Annamites, Hanoi, 1907, p.33. These names 
are derived from such Tantric works as T. 1153, 1221, etc. 

7 (nw) . — A monk with a halo, dressed in Indian fashion (breast and 
left forearm bare, sandals), holding in one hand a book-scroll and in the 
other the end of its tie Trad. Upali, a disciple of Salcyamuni, 

who presided over the first Council This identification is valueless. In 
E m 7 a similar figure is said to be Chih-i. Cf. also E ii 13. 

8(nw). — A monk with a halo, dressed in Cliinese fashion, holding a 
rosary in his left hand and a fly-flap in the right. Trad. GavSifa- 

pati, the “Cowherd” monk. This identification is quite unfounded. Cf. 
E in 1C (Tao-hsuan). 

9-10(n) [pi. 15]. — Two Guardian-deities with long swords, similar to 
1-2 above. Trad. “Divine kings protecting the pagoda”. 

11(ne). — P’u-hua the monk with the bell. See (p. 73 E iil 3). 

12(ne). — A monk with a halo, holding in his left hand a string of cash 
and giving one piece to a cluld with lus right hand. In his left hand the 
child holds another piece hidden behind his back. Probably an icono- 
graphic tjqie derived from some popular figure of Chinese hagiograpliy> 
perhaps Pu-tai or P'u-hua whose legends contain various allu- 
sions to cash (cf. E II 11 ; E iii 3). Children holding (or wearing) cash are 
a common theme in the folklore and iconography of China (c g., as acolj'tcs 
of the God of Wealth, sec Dor6, Reclierches sur les superstitions cn 
Chine, I, 17; and XI, fig. 271). 

13-14(e) [pi. 20]. — Two Guardian-deities, fully armoured (with coats 
of mail) and helmetcd. 13 holds a halberd; 14 holds a long sword and wears 
a lion-head helmet. Trad. Wci-ch% Rung and Ch'in Shu-pao 

the names of two generals who made themselves famous at the beginning 
Cso 3 



of the T’ftug dynasty, niid wltosc names were applied in modern times to tlic 
popular Gods of Doors. Tliey appear in the tenth episode of tlic list iju chi 
novel (see p. 71, under E ii 8), keeping guard at the door of the palace in 
Ch’ang-an iVJ< to ])rotect En>peror T*ai-tsung against a demoniac 
dragon which troubled him at night. Our carving, however, docs not agree 
with the text of the novel (Shanghai edition of 1021, X, 10), in which the 
two generals arc said to be armed with .spears and axes. 

15(se). — A monk with a halo, wearing a cap over Iiead and slioulders, 
holding in his right liand a bowl, in his left hand a willow twig with a cloud 
and stOpa — or a Sukhavatl lotus-scat (?). At his left is a child with 
hare head, dressed as a monk and holding a tin-staff (khakkhara); at his 
right, a child in lay garb, with child's liairdrcss, holding a flask. Trad. 

“the Giver of Security”, Abhaj’andada, one of the epithets of 
Avalokitc&vara. Might be a combination of the tj'pes of Kuan-j’in and 
Ti-tsang? The latter often holds a bowl instead of the Fire-pearl, his usual 
attribute. See under \V v 7, p, 38. 

1G(se). — A bareheaded monk with a halo, his breast bare, his long 
cars adorned with rings. On lus left hand lie holds a bowl with a mass of 
fire; in his right hand, a pearl emitting a flame. Tliis pearl is evidently 
the fire-pearl spat by the dragon; tlierc should be a dragon in the mass of 
fire. Cf. E n 15 (p. 72), wlicro tlie trc.ntment of the figure is quite similar; 
also E HI 5. Trad. Nandimitra. 

Wii 

Here we have pairs of Guardians on the four intermediate faces, while 
the principal faces are occupied bj' figures of monks, Bodhisattvas, etc. 
The execution is poor, particularly that of the Guardians. 

l-2(s) [pi. 22]. — Han-shan and Sliih-tG. See under E ii 1-2, p. 69. 

3-4(sw) [pi. 16]. — Two Vajra-liolders, 3 nith closed, 4 with open 
mouth; but entirely dressed, armoured and capped, like deities (which 
elsewhere never hold vajras). 4 lias a Buddha in his headdress, though evi- 
dently not being a Bodhisattva. Trad. See under E i 1-2 and 

5-6, pp. 66-67. 

5(w) [pi. 22]. — A monk (dressed and booted in Cliinese fashion) with 
a halo, his hands joined for worship. Trad. 1111)1]^?:^, “the venerable Tao- 
ming”. An obscure Dhyana monk of this name is mentioned as one of the 
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masters of Seng-ch’ou in T. 2060, Ch. X\% p. 553c. See 

also in A. Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings recovered from Tun-huang, pp- 
xxx-xxxii, the legend about another Tao-ming who went to hell. Cf. 
E in 2 (Ananda!). 

6(w') [pi. 16]. — A figure with a halo, dressed like a prince or an official, 
and holding with both hands a ritual tablet (^). Trad, “the 

household-master (grhapati) Ta-pien”. Ta-pien:k^| (more correctly i\t^) 
is one of the Chinese names of the goddess Sarasvatl. This identification 
seems to be pure fancy. !Might be Yama, ICing of the Dead? 

7-8(nw). — Two Guardian-deities, entirely dressed, wearing flat 
helmets (?) and holding long swords. Trad. “divine generals 

guarding the pagoda”. 

O-IQCn). — Two Bodhisattvas standing on lotus-flowers; 9 is holding 
a lotus-stem (with flowers) shaped like a handle-censer, into which he is 
introducing a stick of incense; 10 holds a bell. Trad. 9: Gan- 

dhulaya Bodhisattva; 10: Gadgadasvara Bodhisattva. Gandha- 

laya is the name of a Buddha, not of a Bodhisattva (see p. 41, under 
W V 15). The present identification seems to be erroneous. A monkish 
figure with the same attribute appears in W v 3. Gadgadasvara has a 
chapter of the Saddhannapundarlkasiitra devoted to him; but he is not 
said to hold a bell. 

11(ne). — An armoured Guardian-deity, with coat of mail, holding a 
sword. Attitude similar to E v 1, but with a different mudra of the left 
hand. Trad. “the great general Safijaya”, alias Pancika, one of 

the Yak^a generals who assist Vaisramana, the devaraja of the North 
(cf. Ilohogirin, p. 80). 

12(ne). — A god-like Guardian with a sword laid horizontally on his 
forearms. Trad.: the god Wci-t’o Cf. E ii 6; also E i 4. 

13(e) [pi. 22]. — A figure wearing a kind of crown and holding a book 
bound in pothi fashion (cf. p. 70, E rv 8), with the Chinese title of the 
Vajracchedikii inscribed on it. Trad. Ghno-ming t’ai tzG the 

postluimous title of Hsiao T’ung 20*^ (501-631 A.D.), the eldest son of 
Liang IVu-ti iSK'iC*, famous as a patron of Buddhism and of literature. 

14(e) [pi. IG]. — A monk with a round cap, Iiolding a rod in his right 
hand, nhilc his left Ls laid on the head of a tiger. Trad, the Worthy of 
Ilua-lin, See under E n 4, pp. C9-70. 
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15-lG(si:).' — IVo Gunrdmn-dcitics, entirely annoured (with coats of 
mail), holding long s^Yords. The attitude and headdress of 15 arc similar 
to those of E I 4. Trad. ** generals protecting the feilas”, 

M' in 

Tlic disposition of the figures in this story is similar to that of W ii, but 
the execution is still worse. 

l-2(s) [id. 17]. — Two Vaira-holders. Trad. "■\^^ute Pure- 

watcr Yajra”, and “Yellow AVish-granting Vajra”. These 

names arc also used bj' the Buddhists of Tonkin; cf. Dumouticr, op. cit., 
p. 33. 

3-4(sw). — Two monks with Imlos, wearing earrings (which suggest 
foreigners ?). 3 is loaning on a long ro<l (cf. E ii 12, in 12). 4 holds in 
lus right hand a rectangular fan, while the fingers of his left hand emit a 
cloud with a pagoda. Trad. Fa-lan |i:IVJ and Mo*t’eng (?!); see under 
E, base, n® 2G (pp. 57-53), 

5-0(w). — Two Guardians, one entirely dressed, liolding a sword, the 
other with bare breast (?), holding a vajra. Trad. “Protector of 

the Safigha", and “Protector of the monks“. 

7(nw) [pi, 23]. — Bodliidharma crossing the river on reeds. He has a 
halo and earrings; he is tucking up his clothing, and his sandals are fixed 
inside his belt. An inscription indicates the name of the saint and that of 
the believer who offered the carving, a lady named Lin who lived in front 
of the prefectural college of Ch'uan-chou 

8(nw). A monk with a halo and earrings, holding a censer with a 
handle (cf, E iii 10). The inscription is similar to that of 7, but the figure 
is simply called “a worth 3 ^” J®). 

9-10(n) [pi. 17]. — Two Guardians, entirely dressed but not armoured, 
ullh wing-shaped licaddress, holding swords. 

11(ne). — A monk with a halo, wearing earrings and holding a vajra. 
At his side there is an open cage out of which some birds are flying. 
Trad. Chih-k’ai the name of the chief disciple of Paramartha; 

obviously an error for Chih-i on whom see p. 74, under E iii 7. 
Chih-i is said to have instituted in China, on the authority of the Suvar- 
naprabhasasutra (cf. E, base, n° 17 (jp. 52]), the festivals for the release. 
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of living beings (such as birds), see T. 2035, Ch. 

p. 183, and XXXIII, p. 322. 

12 (ke). — A monk holding a bowl and a tin-staff. Trad. Jlaudgalya- 
yana. Cf. W v 1, E iii 14. 

13-14(e) [pi. 23]. — Two Guardian-deities, entirely dressed; 13 holds 
an axe, 14 a bow and arrou's. Trad. “the great general with the 

axe”, and “the great general with the divdne bow”. 

15-16(se) [pi. 17]. — Two Bodhisattvas, one holding a flower, the other 
joining his hands while a child offers him a vase of flowers. Trad. Saman- 
tabhadra and ^lafijusrl; highly doubtful. 

W IV 

Same disposition as in ‘U’’ ii and in W in. On three of the principal 
faces there are Bodliisattvas (cf E iv). Two of the figures are taken from 
the Hsi yu dn novel, ^^ery poor execution. 

l(s) [pi. 24]. — A figure clad in a coat with imperial embroideries (dra- 
gon, clouds, sun), wearing a cap with a chin-string, and holding a ritual 
tablet (^). On the top of the tablet there is a rough triangle with a cross; 
on its right half, a (Buddha’s ?) figure with a halo, and on its left half the 
Chinese title of the PrajMparamitahrdayasCUra, a te.xt particularly popular 
in China, winch plays an important part in the Hsi yu chi novel. Epi- 
graph: Liang 'Wu-ti, “Emperor Wu of the Liang dynastj’^” (reigned 502- 
549 A.D.), famous m Chinese Buddhism as he is associated wdth the legend 
of Bodhidharma. — Cf. E ii 10; E iv 9. 

2(s). — A monk witli a halo. From his joined hands there proceeds a 
lotus-flower from w hich some petals arc falling (?). In front of the figure is 
a plant with flow ers. Inscription : i.e. Hsuan-tsang the famous 

pilgrim. JifHJSt is an abbreviation for “the master of the Law 

of the Tripitaka, of the T’ang djTiasty”. It is by this abbreviation that 
Hsuan-tsang is popularly known in Cliina {e.g., in the Sung novel men- 
tioned below, p. 71). — The flower may be a Sukliavatl lotus-seat. 

3-4(sw) [pi. 18]. — Two Guardian-deities, entirely dressed and ar- 
moured, 3 holding long knives, 4 a sword. Trad. “Gods protecting the 
Law and the five sTlas”. 

S(w) [pi. 25]. — A Bodhisattva standing on lotus-flowers, wearing 
mustache and beard, ha^^ng a Buddha’s figure (Amitabha) in his hcad- 
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(Ircai., and hoUhng a fiasV and a niUon twig Trad ©Itl'i An alokitea\ ara 
G(y.) [pi 18] — A Bodhi^^vtUft trcUcd UUc 5, but holding a Najra 
(not a flowcrl) and a bell (not a fltiskl) Inscription Mahl- 

sthlmaprlpta Cf E i\ S—I, p 76 

7-S(nw) — Two Vajn-lioldcrs Tind 6CT'1‘‘R1. “Vnjras protecting 
the magical formulas” 

9(n) ■ — A Bodlusatt\a holding a rosir^' Trad fuIIlMlil:, ‘Taith- 
aspectBodhisitt\a” (?) S ime attitude ns E n 7 Cf undcrEi\ 9 p 77 
10 (n) — A Bodhi'^atUa holding a J« i Trad “Radiance 

BodhisatUa” (?) Cf E i\ 10 

n(NE) [pi 20] — A Ginrdim with a monkey -head, holding with one 
hand a ro^arj w Inch is hanging around his neck, and w itli the other a sw ord 
emitting a cloud from its tip lie wears a short tunic, tra\ cl sandals, and a 
rope-belt from which arc hanging a cal iba^^h and a scroll with the Chinese 
XiWo ot \\\o Mahdmuyrirludyuuljhl (T 9S2-9So a to\t which was used as a 
charm against all eahmitics dangers, wounds, and diseases) Trad Sun 
AAu-k’ung Iftn-'J-, the name of the monkcj assistant (nhas tlio ^Ionko>- 
attendant, or the fair Monkcj-king, XKX, or the Great Saint 

Equal to IIcaNcn, of Ilsuan-tsang in the Ihi yu chi no\ol (see 

further p 71, E ii S) In the upper nglit corner of the carving there is a 
smiU monk-figure with a halo, cvidcntb Hsuan-tsang himself, appearing 
on a cloud, sccimnglj the same cloud is that winch emanates from the 
monkey’s sword In tlie n crsion of the //si ytt chi now c\tant, the monkey 
assistant’s weapon is not a sword but an iron rod witli two golden nngs, 
which he can reduce, wlicncicr he finds it con\ement, into a needle and 
so keep inside his car Also, he wcar^> a tiger-skm over the lower part of 
his bod>, a detail which does not agree with our carving Sec Hsi yu chr, 
Shanghai edition, episodes III, pp 4-7, and XIV, p C 

12(ne) [pi 24] — A figure dressed like a Guardian-deitj , with a princely 
tiara In the left hand the figure holds a ball, in the right hand, a spear 
from the tip of which a calabash is hanging Erom the top of the calabash 
there emanates a cloud, on which a horse carrying on its saddle a lotus- 
flower (?) appears in the upper nght corner of the carving Epigraph 
According to our present vcraion of the Hsi yu chi, the name 
of this figure should be shghtlj different, as follows The 

Dragon kmg of the Eastern Sea, named Ao Kuang was the 
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person from whom the ^Monkey-attendant received his miraculous iron 
rod. This Dragon-king had three brothere, one of whom was the Dragon- 
king of the Western Sea, Wr^iiE3E, by name Ao Jun This latter king 
had a son called Prince Jade-dragon, who once committed the 

offence of setting a fire which consumed the luminous pearl placed on top 
of his father’s palace (the epithet "fire” in our epigraph may be an allusion 
to this episode) The Dragon-king reported his son’s oflfence to the Em- 
peror of Jade, who sentenced the culprit to hang in the air awaiting capital 
punishment About this time Kuan-yin w'as bus 3 ’^ preparing the journey 
of Hsuan-tsang to the West, and stationing all kinds of beings at various 
places in readiness to help the pilgrim on his way. It happened then that 
Kuan-yin met the unfortunate Dragon-prince hanging in the air, where- 
upon the Bodliisattva mterceded on his behalf at the Court of Heaven and 
obtained his pardon, under the condition that the Dragon should help 
Hsuan-tsang duiing his pilgrimage The Dragon was now ordered by 
Kuan-yin to wait for the pilgrim at the bottom of a deep mountain-torrent 
(ep. '\Tn, p 13). In the fifteenth episode we read that when Hsuan- 
tsang reached this torrent, the Dragon failed to identify him, and de- 
voured the white horse which the pilgrim had received (ep XII| P 23) 
from the Emperor T’ai-tsung The Alonkey-attendant vainly attempted 
to recover the horse from the monster. It was necessary to call Kuan-ym, 
who explained the situation to the Dragon-prince. The latter appeared 
before the Bodhisattva under a human form, as in our carving. After rc- 
mo\dng a pearl which hung at the neck of the prince (see the ball in our 
caix’ing), Kuan-yin sprinkled water on Iiim with a willow twig, and trans- 
formed him into a white horse for the use of Hsuan-tsang. The miracu- 
lous horse was bare, and it was only later that an old temple-guardian, an 
incarnation of Kuan-jnn, presented the pilgrim with the nccessarj' riding 
equipment, a saddle, a bit, a bridle, etc. Our carving is certainly a repre- 
sentation of the Dragon-prince with the white horse, but the inscription 
and scv’cral details of tlie carving do not agree with the text of the novel 
ns wc now hav'e it. 

13-14(e) [pi. IS]. — The Bodhisattvas Suryaprabha and Cnndraprabh.'i 
Cf. E IV 15-lG. Their identity is guaranteed by the sun and moon 
and al«o by inscriptions But here they have attributes which seem purely 
fanciful: 13 is opening a scroll with the Chinese title of the Saddhartna- 
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jnmdankasulra, while 14 holds a Jii-i in one hand and a ro'jary in the 
other. 

15-1C(se). — T^\o Guardian-<lcities holding long swords. Trad. 

"Gods guarding the terrace^". 

Wv 

In this storj* two of the principal faces (w and n) arc occupied by 
pairs of Guardians, one (n) by a pair of attendants. On the other faces we 
have various figures, moi»ks, attendants, Bodhisattvas, etc., all of whom 
have a popular clmracter. The standard of execution is very low. 

l(s) [pi. 19]. — A monk holding a bowl and a tin-staff; c.\nctly similar 
to the figures E iii 14 and W' nr 12, to which Trad, rightly assigns the 
name of Maudgalyayana. Here, for some unjustifiable reason, Trad, has 
P’u-an (more correctly the name of a monk who lived in the 
twelfth century A D. and became the object of a popular cult in temples 
of tlic Dhyana Sect, particularly as a patron of sailors. 

2(s). — A figure dressed as a Chinese official, holding in one hand a 
flask, in the other a piece of cloth. Trod. "the attendant 

holding the towel and the bottle". lu the Dhyana Sect the term 
literally "one r\ljo practices" (the AVay: acann), is used as a synonym of 
"attendant", i c. a lay novice attending to the abbot (jilrzfc) of a 
temple. There are six kinds of such attendants, one of them being in charge 
of the towel and the water-bottle. Cf jDayifcn, 4Gb and S95a. 

3(sw). — A monk witli a halo, holding a stem of lotus shaped like a 
handle-censer, into wliicli he is introducing a stick of incense. Same attri- 
bute as the Bodhisattva of W ii 9 Trad. Aloster Hsiang-ycn 
Hsiang-yen is the name of a mountain m Ho-nnn province, and is also ai>- 
plied to a Dhyiina master of the T'ang djuxasty, Cliih-hsicn wdio 

uas connected with this mountain. In the biography of this monk there is 
an episode relating that he burned incense nrhen he attained enlighten- 
ment (mwn, T. 207G, p 2S4). On the other hand, in the *S«rfl7ij7a- 
masidra there is a boy who attains arhatsliip under the name of Hsiang- 
yen, the perfume of incense being compared to the purity of his mind 
(S?iEi, XI, 259). 

4(s-w). — A monk with a halo, holding a stupa on his hands, which are 
covered with a piece of cloth. Trad. “the Worthy of Kashmir". 

Cf. under E in 9, p. 74. 
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5-G(w) [poor condition; not reproduced]. — Two Giianlian-dcities with 
swords. Trad. and “great deities stibdiiing demons and 

expelling nefario\is beings". 

7(nw) [pi. 27]. — A w'oman seated on a rock, under a tree, reading 
a book. Trad. “the pious daughter Kuang-jih", an error for 

Kuang-nui % 0 , the name of a girl who, wishing to save her mother from the 
infernal condition into which she imd fallen, made the vow’ (pranidhana) 
of saving all living beings, thus becoming the Bo<lhisattva K?iligarbha (iS 

; sec Do Visser, The Bodhisattvu Tt-isaag, Berlin, 1915, pp. S-9. But our 
calling looks rather like one of the popular forms of Avalokitcsvara, who is 
also presented as a pious daughter in some Buddhist legends of Southern 
China, relating how she descended to hell and tnansformed it into para- 
dise (sec Mendoza, llisloria . . . de la China, 15S5 A.D., quoted in Simea, 
IX (1934), p. oS; De Groot, LesftlcsannueUcmcntciKhrcesdlStnoui (Avwy)f 
I, p. 188 ct scg.] Peri, BEFEO, XVII, 3, p. 72 ct scq.; Dumouticr, op. cit., pP- 
30-32; E. T. C. AVcnier, Myths and Legends of China, pp. 251-2S7). Tliis 
iconographic of Kuan*yin is still verj* common in Fu-chlcn. 

S(nw). — A monk with his pillow fixed inside his belt, holding on his 
shoulder a rod from which a small, withered body is hanging head and limbs 
downwards Trad. b, “Lo-pu carrying bones". Lo-pu ^ b is the 

lay name given to Mu-ben BiL (Maudgalyayana), before his ordination 
as a monk, in the Chinese legend which relates liow Alu-Iien wont to hell to 
save his mother Ch’mg-t’i itriSl (oriJiC, etc.). This legend is the 
Buddhist form of the mj'th of the descent to hell, which was common to 
all the ancient world (J. Ivroll, Gott vnd Hoik, dcr Mythos rotn Dcscensus- 
kampf, Berhn-Leipzig, 1932). Its origin is to be found in various Indian 
texts, a sjTiopsis of w liich is ^ven by Akanuma, Onomasticon, pp. 378-379; 
but the characteristic theme of Mu-lien saving liis mother from infernal 
damnation appears in a Chinese sutra, Yfi-lan-p'en ching SKI&S (Aw 
lanxhanasiitra, T. 685) , said to have been translated at the end of the tliird 
century (French trel. by Chavannes, Dix inscnptioxxs chinoxses de VAste 
Centralc, Meixi. Ac. Inscr. el B -L., I, xi, 2, 1902, pp 53-57). This theme is 
further developed, with the addition of various episodes and of new names 
apparently coined in Cliina, Lo-pu, Ch'ing-t’i, etc., in the comraentarj' of 
the Ax'alarnhana-smra by Tsung-mi 7S0-S41 A.D. (T. 1792, p. 509c, 
pretending to quote a sutra). Mu-lien’s legend was connected with tlie 
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Avalambana Festival of tbo Dead and has therefore remained 

very popular in all countries of the Far East down to the present day. This 
legend was turned into a regular Chinese novel, half in prose, half in verso 
several copies of which have been found in Tun-huang (a complete 
ms. dated 921 A.D., now in London, published in Japan as T. 285S; three 
fragments, now in Pei-p’ing, published by Hsiang Ta in Bull. Nat. 
Libr. of Pci-pHng, V, G, Nov.-Dee. 1931). Alodern versions of tliis novel are 
still current in China; one of them, printed in Fu-chou in 1901 under the 
title: shows a striking similarity, both in contents and 

form, with the manuscript versions of Tun-huang — a remarkable example 
of conservation of popular literature for a roillenium. An Annamite version 
has also been summarized by Dumouticr, Oidlcs armanii^cs, pp. 23-27. The 
novel used to be dramatized, both in South China and Annam, by Buddhist 
monks or by lay players as a sort of “mystery” (De Groot, LesfHcs . . ., 
II, p. 415 ci scq.). The identification of our carving with Mu-lien is likely to 
be correct; but the name of the figure should be Mu-lien and not Lo-pu, as 
he had already been ordained as a monk, with the name of Mu-lien, when 
he descended to hell This figure provided a suitable counterpart to that of 
Kuan-yin or Ti-tsang (placed opposite, W v 7), who also went to hell to 
save damned beings. Instead of a rod, however, Mu-lien should hold a 
khakkhata, the magic stick by means of which he opened the doors of hell. 
The skeleton-like body hanging head and limbs domawards from the rod is 
probably an allusion to the term tao-hsuan “hanging upside donm”, 
which seems originally to have designated a special Chinese torture, and 
was used as a metaphor for extreme distress by Alencius (Legge, Ch. Cl, 
vol II, p. 60), becoming later a locus dassicws in Chinese history (cf. Tz'U 
i'wig by Chu Ch’i-feng Shang-hai, 1934, s.v., quoting several 

examples from the two Haii shu and the San kuo chih). This term was 
finally applied by Buddhist writers to the tortures of hell, being inter- 
preted as an equivalent of the Sanskrit word avalamhana (only kno^m with 
this value from the Chinese transcription, yu-lan-p^en) . The skeleton in our 
carving may represent either Mu-lien*s mother, of whom it is said in the 
Amlamhana-suiro. that, for want of food and drink, she w'as nothing but 
skin and bone or any of the other beings which Mu-Iien de- 

livered from hell together with his mother. In the Tun-huang version of 
the legend, we read that these beings have to endure such torments on the 
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Mountain of Knives and the Tree of Spades tlmt their limbs are all tom to 
pieces: “their skulls arc crushed, their bones and flesh arc smashed, their 
muscles and skin arc broken”; and when Mu-lien meets his mother, she 
cannot walk upright as “her spine and loins no longer retain her entrails”; 
she has been scorched by an iron plow in such a way that “her bones, joints, 
muscles and skin arc torn cvoryAvhcre” (T. 2858, pp. 1310-1311). In the 
miracle-play of Amoy, as analyzed by Dc Groot, she is just thro^Ti into a 
cauldron of boiling water when her son sees her, and as the demonic execu- 
tioners take her out with a fork, her body is all burnt, “dried up and drawn 
together”. All these details agree with our can’ing, although no version of 
the legend asserts that Mu-lien himself carried away from hell the body of 
his mother. 

9-10(n) [pi. 19]. — Two Guardian-figures, entirely clad but not ar- 
moured, one holding a banner, the other a tablet (or a tube, cf. W v 13). 
Trad. “the great general holding the banner”, and 

divine general holding the (tablet or tube of) command”. 

11 [pi. 27]-12 (ne) [pi. 19]. — Two Bodhisattvas standing on lotus- 
flowers. N® 11 holds a scroll with his left hand, while his riglit hand is per- 
forming a mudra; Trad. “Bodhisattva of the North-Eastern 

region”. N® 12 holds with the left hand a rosarj', with the riglit a rectan- 
gular fan; Trad. “the Bodhisattva (of) Ch'ing-liang”. According 

to the AvatamsakasiStra, the Bodliisattva Manjusrl resides in the North- 
Eastern region on a mountain called Ch’ing-linng The 

Chinese Buddhists identify this mountain with the Wu-t’ai shan St'&dl in 
the province of Shan-hsi lb®. A similar pair of Bodliisattvas, one holding 
a book (the classical attribute of Manjusrl), the other a rosarj', is found on 
the Eastern Pagoda (E iv7-8). In E ir 1-2, Han-shan and Sliih-te, prob- 
ably as incarnations of Manjusrl and Samantabhadra, also have the same 
attributes. The present figures are likely to be meant for Jvlaujusri and 
Samantabhadra; these two appear with entirely different attributes in E i'' 
1-2, but we must reckon with a variety of iconographical traditions (com- 
pare Mahasthamaprapta, also represented by two different types, W iv 6 
and E rv 4). 

13 [pi. 19] —14(e) [pi. 27]. — Two lay figures with boyish headdresses 
(double hair-knot). 13 holds a tube; Trad. “divdne boy boldmg 

the (tube containing a) command” (cf. above W v 10). 14 holds a large 
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rectangular seal wrapped in cloth; Trad. “divine boy holding 

the seal”. 

15(se) [pi. 19]. — A Bodhisattva holdinga bowl full of rice. Trad. 

The correct name should be “the Bodhisattva with 

perfumed rice”. According to the VzmaJakirlinirde^a, w'hen VimalaUrti 
wished to offer a meal to the Buddha Sakyamuni and his disciples, he 
created by metamorphosis a Bodhisattva and sent him to the Buddha 
named Gandhalaya in the world of All Perfumes 

There the Bodhisattva received from Gandhalaya perfumed bowls con- 
taining an inexliaustible quantity of perfumed rice (^^). He brought the 
rice back to Vimalakirti, who offered it to his holy guests. (WTth reference 
to tliis story the kitchen or the food of monks in Chinese monasteries is 
called For the restitution of into Gandhalaya, see Hsuan- 

ying’s Glossary, Ch. III. 

16(se) [pi. 19]. — A Bodhisattva holding a flower in a vase. Trad. 
“the Bodhisattva wath the precious Udambara flower” (?). 
Cf.Eiv G, p. 76 
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2. BASE OF THE EASTERN PAGODA 
[Plates 32-41] 


1 

Inscription: "the boy (kumura) asking for the stanza (gathii) . 

Cf. Mahdparimrvdnasutra, T. 375, Ch. XIV, pp. 691-C93 (or T. 374, 
Ch. XIV, pp. 449^51); In a former existence the Bodhisattva ii\*as a 
brahmin ^vho practised the austerities in the Himalaya. Indra appeared 
before him in the form of an ogre (Rak^asa) and recited the first half of 
the famous stanza 'which in Pfili runs as follows: 


Anicca vata sankhurii, uppadavayadhammino; 

Uppajitva mrujjhanti, tesam rupasamo eukho. 

The brahmin asked for the second half, but the ogre made him promise 
that after having heard it he would give him liis body as food. VTien the 
second half had been recited, the brahmin climbed on a tree and thre^ 
himself dowm towards the ogre; the latter, resuming his form as Indra, 
took him up before he had reached the ground, and worshipped him. 1° 
our carving the brahmin is just going to throw himself from the tree. The 
deity standing on a cloud and holding what seems to be a vajra looks like 
Vajrapani, but is e\'idently Indra, of whom the ogre was a manifestation. 
According to the stitra, the brahmin should be clad in deer-skin, which does 
not seem to be the case in the carving. The epithet (kumara), the 
boy”, does not appear in the text of the sutra; but it may correctly be ap- 
plied to the brahmin, 'W'ho was a student going through his course or period 
of austerity. This epithet is still applied to the hero of our story in Japan, 
see Bukhjo Daijiten of Oda Tokuno (Tokyo, 1917), P- 1031, 

which designates him either as or as the term 

mahasattva (?), being used in the sutni both by the brahmin and the 
ogre in addressing each other. There is an allusion to this jataka (among 
other jatakas) in the T. 159, Ch. I, p. 294a. According 

to Hsiian-tsang (Watters, Travels, I, p, 231), the scene was localized in 
Hadda (Afghanistan). The same episode is painted on the Tamamushi 
shrine, dating from the reign of Suiko (593-628), wliich is 

preserved in the Gilt Hall (^^) of the Horyuji near Nara (Japan)- 
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2 

Inscription: “the servant (literally clad in blue, blue clothes 

being those of slaves and humble people in China; cf. T. 2121, Ch. XLVI, 
p. 238b) offering flowers”. IVhen the future Sakyamuni Buddha, born as 
a brahmin student, wished to make an offering of flowers to the Buddha 
Dipamkara, he met a girl from the ro3'al palace who, after some negotia- 
tion, sold him five lotus-flowers, and gave him two in addition, against the 
promise that she should be liis wife in their future births. This jataka 
appears as the beginning of most of the Buddha’s biographies, because it 
was from Dlpaihkara that the future Sakj'amuni received the prophecy 
(vyakarana) that he would become a Buddha; T. 184, Ch. I, 

p. 4G2a; T. 185, Ch. I, pp. 472-473; T. 188, 

p- 617; T. 189, Ch. I, pp. 620(Hi22a; (Maka- 

vasiu), T. 190, Ch. II, pp. 666-667; {Dharmagiiptaka-iinaya), 

T. 1428, Ch. XXXI, p. 78oa; cf. also translated in Chavannes, 

Cinq Cents Contes, n* 83. According to all these sources, the Bodhisattva, 
who is called either a student, ffim, or a bralimin student, a 

bralimin boy, (Manavafka]), or again an anchorite, iiljA (r?i)> 

should be clad in deer-skin (in T. 190 and T. 1428, however, this point is 
not specified), and the girl should hide her flowers in a vase. But in our 
carving the student is dressed as a Chinese gentleman, and the girl hides 
her flowers behind her back, holding them in her left hand. With her right 
hand she makes a gesture of refusal, while the student is getting a string of 
cash from his servant. The scene is in front of a gate which maj' be the 
gate either of the roj’^al city (in agreement with T. 190), or of the royal 
palace. It is only in T. 189 and T. 190 that the girl receives the epithet 
“clad in blue”. The carving seems to be inspired from the text of T. 190. 
— Cf. Foucher, Ar/ Greco-6owdd^igMe, 1,274, and fig. 139; Le Coq, Chotscho, 
pi. 23; Chavannes, Mission, II (text), 590, and figs. 432 and 1727a (en- 
graved stone from Ho-nan, dated 543A.D.); further bibliography in 
Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, IV (to be published in Bibliothbque de I'lyis- 
titnt des Hmitcs Etudes Chinoises, Paris, 1935), 134-136, and in Akanuma 
Chizen Onomastfeoa of Indian Buddhism 

Nagoj'a, 1931, p. 657. 
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3 

Inscription: “the solemnity of the coming from Tu§ita”. Maya 

dreaming that the Bodhisattva, coming from the Tu^ita heaven as a white 
sL\-tusked elephant, enters her womb from the right side. In the carving 
Maya is resting with her left side on the table, so that her right side is free 
in accordance nith tradition (cf. Foucher, Arl Greca-bouddkique, I, 293; 
Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, 1, 380, n. 1 ; also a special explanation in the 
Chinese version of the Lalitavistara, T. 186, Ch. II, p. 491b). The elephant 
has on its back what seems to be a cloud supporting a disc. According to 
the T. 185, p. 473b, the elephant carried on its head “the 

solar essence”, in the T. 193, Ch. I, pp. 57-58, the 

Bodhisattva riding on the elephant is compared to “the luminous pearl of 
the sun”, and the queen states that “sun-light has entered her 

womb”, n^tlUlAHE; all the authorities mention that a brilliant light ema- 
nated from the elephant: T. 184, p. 4C3b; T. 186, p. 491 (the light ema- 
nated from its neck, its head, and its eyes); T. 187, p. 54Sc. Next to the 
elephant a figure holds a banner, wliile a god is offering to MSyii incense in 
an incenso-burner (?): according to T. 180, p. 624b, cols. 5-6, when the 
elephant descended from Tu§ita, Indra, Brahmu, and all the gods hold 
banners (®, dhvaja), burnt incense, etc. (also T. 184, p. 4C3b). However, 
it may be that the offering made to Maya is not incense, but food; wc read 
that as soon as she became pregnant, the gods provided her with food 
(T. 189, etc.). The left god is probably Brahma, tlie right one Indra; 
compare E,base, n“ 11. According to T. 189 and T. 193, the Bodhisattva 
did not appear to his mother as an elephant, but as riding on an elephant; 
but the other texts specify that he had transformed himself into an ele- 
phant, although T. 184 and T. 185 — the tvo earliest biographies of the 
Buddha in Cliincsc, translated about 200 A.D. — are somewhat ambigu- 
ous and might have been intentionally altered, as it was a point of dog- 
matic controversy to know whether a Bodliisattva can or cannot be reborn 
into the animal condition. 

4 

Inscription: UtfiLiHiS/'thc aaipicious event of the birth in the LuinbinI 
garden in Kapilav:istu". JCtil is an abbreWation, still usu.*!! in Japan, for 
and ClCySW. The newborn Bodhisattva is seen standing in a 
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%\ashb'isin, raising Ins left and louenng his right hand According to tra- 
dition, at his birtli he was taken up hy Indra (T 190, p CS7, Hsuan-tsang, 
Watters, II, 14, ru-h'^ien, Giles, p 3S, Rockhill, Z/i/c, p IG), or by Brahma 
(Ilackin, Seines or b> Imlra and Brahma (T 187, p 553a), or by 

the four I)c\arrgns (T ISO, p 025), nlio liad previousb covered their 
liands vnth precious cloth (k'lsika) see the god kneeling on one side mth 
his hands covered, probablj Indra, while the otiicr god is Brahrnii After 
that, according to tradition, he walked seven steps in the four (or sl\I) 
cardinal directions, rai'sing one hand and declaring “I alone am most 
venenble above in lieaven and below heaven,” etc Tlie hand lie raised 
was the right one (T 1S5, p 473c, T ISO, p 025, etc ), not the left one as 
in our caning AAlicrcvcr he had put down his foot, a lotus appeared see 
the lotus flowers on each side of the basin From tlio nir two Nagarajas 
(T 1S4, p 4G3c,T 1S7, p 554c, T ISO, Hsuan-tsang, but nine according 
to T ISO, p 494, while the other texts do not mention the NrigarJjas) let 
flow on him two streams of water, one cold, one hot, and the gods bathed 
him (T 180, 187) The ablution took place on a golden stool (T 1S4, 185), 
or in two pools (T 190) or springs (Hsuan tsang), not in a basm as in the 
carving According to T 184, it was onlj after the ablution that Indra and 
Brahma WTappod him up m heavenly cloth, a v ariant which seems to agree 
with our can mg 

5 

Inscnption “the Prince’s outing” The Bodhisattva is seen 

meeting an old man (generally counted ns the first of the four meetmgs) 
He IS followed by an attendant holding his saddled horse, although accord- 
ing to most authonties his outings were made in a car (T 184, pp 466-467, 
T 185, pp 474-475, T ISO, pp 502-503, T 187, pp 570-571, T 188, 
p 618, T 190, pp 719-724) According to T 189, pp 629-631, however, 
he w as driven m a car for the first three outings, but for the fourth one he 
rode a horse Cf Chavannes, il/issum, I, pi evil, n" 207, where the Bodlu- 
sattva IS tiding a horse 

6 

Inscnption JjjpjTW, “the ^lonk (Sramana) manifesting his appear- 
ance” Fourth of the four meetings Here all figures have their feet hid- 
den in clouds, which evidently implies supernatural circumstances All 
texts agree in stating that not only the monk, but also the old man, the 
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invalid, and the corpse were miraculous manifestations of a deity (either a 
Suddhavasadeva, T. 184, 187, 189, or Indra, T, 185, 188, or others, T. 186, 
190). According to T. 187, p. 571a, and T. 189, p. 632a, the dialogue which 
the Bodhisattva liad with the monk was not heard by the Bodliisattva's 
attendant, and the latter text adds that when the dialogue was ended the 
monk disappeared miraculously into the air. It may be that our canning 
is inspired from this text; note that in this scene the attendant is looking 
aside and apparently takes no part in the meeting. 

7 

Inscription : “jumping ov'er the city-wall he forsakes his home”. 

A trail of cloud shons that the Bodhisattva, ^vith his horse and attendant 
(Ghandaka, holding a whip and with his hair dressed as in the previous 
scenes), has crossed right over the wall. This agrees with T. 1S5, p. 475b, 
and T. 188, p 619b (also Hsuan-tsang, TYatters, II, 2, and Yua-kang 
carving, Chavannes, Mission, pi. cxi), but not with the other authorities, 
wliich make him pass through one (or tno) doors, thougl) uplifted from 
the ground by the four Devarujas or by other deities (T. 1S4, p. 4CS; 
T. 186, p. 507a; T. 187, p. 575c; T. 189, p. 633a; T. 190, p. 731c). In our 
carving the Bodlusattva is still riding, but he has already given one of his 
pieces of clotlimg to the hunter whose ka^aya he is going to receive in ex- 
change In fact he should by now have already alighted from his horse and 
have cut his hair. 

8 

Inscription; SdJtirtf, “the austerities in the Himalaya”. A figure clad 
in leaves, as befits an ascetic, and wearing verj' long hair do^vn its back, is 
kneeling on a bridge throiNTi over a stream and is w orshipping an anchorite 
wearing the brahmanic hair-knot (?) and holding a stem of some herb or 
grain (probably his food). A sleeping lion indicates that we are in the wil- 
derness, and also that ascetics tame their passions. Half hidden in a cave 
tlierc is a figure with its liair drc&«cd in lay fashion, also clad in leaves and 
holding a stalk of grain. The sitting anchorite is eridcntly one of the 
.whom the Bodhisattva \’isitod in quest of a doctrine. The kneeling figure 
can bo no other than the Bodhisattva himself, and the figure in the cave 
may bo cither his faithful Chandaka, who according to T. ISO, p. 030a, 
Fccretb* attended him during these ycai^, or one of the gods who pro- 
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Mclcd lum With food {\b , p G38b, al«o T ISl, p 4G9b), one gram of nee 
or boiop-sced Nsas ti\e daily food of l!ie BodhisatUa during his auster- 
ities The stream miglit be the Naimfijnnl rnor, near n Inch three Brah- 
inncrinns resided uitli their disciples, thej ucre called upon by the 
Bodhisatt\a, but on tins occasion he had no bridge to croas the river the 
gods dried it up to make way for him (T 185, p 470c) 

9 

Inscription “the cowherd-girls offering ncc-milk” The 

Boillnsattva IS sitting under a tree, on a grass-scat, ending Ins sia years of 
austentj and meditation Two cowherd-girls arc coming towards him, 
one IS holding a bowl, and before her a lotus-flower has sprung up miracu- 
louslj (as implied bj the trad of clouds supiiorting the flower) Elements 
drawn from vanous texts seem to bo combined in tins carving According 
to all Chinese biographies of the Buddha, the offering of ncc-mdk (carving 
n® 9) and the throwing nwaj of the bowl (carving n®10) occurred after the 
bath m the Nairafijana (carx ing n“ U), w hdo here the order is rev ersed It is 
true that according to T 1S7, pp 5S3-5S4, the Bodhisattv a bathed twice 
first in a pool created for him b> Indra (p 5S3b), and then in the Nairafi- 
janu, after hav ing rccoiv cd the nce-imlk, but before eating it and throw mg 
aw ay the bowl But m this text he recciv cs the nco-mdk not under lus tree, 
but at the home of the girl m XJnivdvu Similarly, according to T 190, 
pp 7G5-772, lie bathed first in warm water winch Iiad been presented to 
him by other girls, and later on in (lie NairafijanT, aftci having received, 
in Uruvilva, the nce-mdk which he ate after Ins bath As to the two 
cowherd-girls, they do not appear in the canonical biograplues, the onb 
authority seems to be Ilsuan-tsang CWatters, II, 126) T 189, p C39, 
mentions one single cowherd-girl (45;T:^r), called NandabalT According 
to T 190, p 770, there were two girb, Nanda and Balil, but far from being 
cowherd girls they were the daughters of a powerful brahmm, named 
Senanlya (?), who had a fief near Uruvilvu, and the food they offered to 
the Bodhisattva was not nce-milk, tlus was offered later on by Sujata, the 
daughter of the chief of a village named Nandika (p 765), or as stated m 
another passage by the two daughters of tlus village-chief (p 771b) There 
was also a shepherd-girl :;fc^c), who offered sheep-milk (p 771a) The 
nce-milk was offered and received in Umvilva and the bath took place be- 
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fore the meal (p. 772). According to T. 184, pp. 409-470, the offering was 
made by the two daughters of a r?i named Sena, near the Sena river. 
T. 185, p. 479, states that the rice-milk was offered to the Bodliisattva, 
sitting under his tree, by the daughter of a household-master (grhapati) ; 
but she ordered a servant to carrj' it to the Bodliisattva on her head, which 
does not agree with our carving. In T. 180, pp. 511-512, the offering is made 
by a single girl, also the daughter of a household-master; at the moment of 
the offering the Bodliisattva is sitting on a stool (/t:) offered by a nagi, not 
on a seat of grass as in our carving (in T. 190, p. 772a, the seat offered by 
the nagI is called Sanskrit [alsandi; in T. 189, p. C39c, it is a seat of 
grass). The lotus-flower in our carving is probably an allusion to the dream 
which, according to T. 184, p. 4C9, incited the two daughters of Sena to 
make their offering: they saw' in dream a flower losing its colour, but as a 
man watered it it became fresh again. Or also, according to T. 189, 
p. C39b, when the cow'herd-girl Nandabala was asked by a Suddhavasadeva 
to offer food to the Bodhisattva, a lotus shot up before her, and on its 
leaves was rice-milk which she took and offered to the Bodhisattva. 

10 

Inscription* "the divine king (devaraja) striving for the bowl 

(patra)”. A dragon (naga) and a bird (garuda) are seen contending for a 
bowl floating on weaves. On a cloud appears a figure which can be no other 
than the devaraja Vaisramana with his classical attributes, the spear and 
the stupa (the banner instead of the spear is a modem — Lamaistic — 
tradition in China; see Hohdgirin, p. 83). Two episodes of tJie Buddlia's 
biography are again combined in this carving. After his meal of rice- 
milk, the Bodhisattva threw the bowl into the river (IsTairanjana) ; it floated 
up against the current for seven miles, and was then taken by a nagaraja 
(T. 185, p. 479, Mucihnda; T. 187, p- 584; T. 190, p. 772) or by a nagi 
(T. 186, p. 512); but according to T. 187 and T. 190, Indra transformed 
himself into a garuda, the traditional opponent of the naga, seized the 
bowl away from the naga and took it up to his heaven to worship it (T. 184, 
p. 470, mentions only Indra-Garuda, not the niiga). It was on a later 
occasion, w’hen two merchants made an offering of food, that the four 
Devarajas, Vaisramana and the others, offered four bowls to the Bod- 
hisattva (or according to most texts to the Buddha), who transformed 
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them into a single bowl. Our caners ha%e evidently conflated the two 
cpi'^odes 

11 

In'^cription. "the bath in the Xairafijana". Tlie Bodhisattva 

is seen bathing m the nver, with a canopy abo\e his head, and flowers 
falling towards the rncr, some floating on the water On each side of him 
arc two gods, c\idcntly Brahma on the left, figured as a king (compare 
A^oka in K, b isc, 21 , Mahu-Brahina is the king of the gods, and 

Indra on the right, holding a banner (7) The Bodliisattva has Ins head 
sha\ cd, but no n?nT?a, w Inch is quite orthodox, as lie has cut his hair when 
leaxmg lus palace, but is not >ct a Buddha Cf T ISC, p 512b; T. 187, 
p 5S3, T 190, p 772 during the bath the gods strewed fragrant flowers 
on the water 

12 

Inscription Jtll/lPffS, "thcsubduingof the demon (Mara) under the tree 
of enlightenment (bodliidruma)’' The only authority for this scene seems 
to be a storj’ from an extra-canonical work, tlic T 203, Ch 'ITI, 

p 4S1 (also quotc<l in T 2122, Ch XI, p 3GS) When the Bod- 

hKalt\a, sitting under the bodhidruma, was attacked by Mara, the latter 
threatened to pull Uun by his feet and throw lum "outside of the seas”. 
Then the Bodhisattxa took to witness the earth, the goddess of the earth 
appeared and bore witness to him The Bodhisattva pointed to a water- 
flask (tfiKR, kundiku) and told Mura that he should first try to moxc this 
flask, only after that would lie be able to pull away the Bodliisattva 
Mara and lus acoij'tcs attempted vainly to mo\c the flask, they fell nght 
oxer, and flew axxay In the carxing wo see the flask standing on an old 
tree-stump, its form is exactly that of the kunqlika still used m the Bud- 
dhist ritual in Japan (cf Tokyo, 1917, fig 22) The two 

demons bax’e horns, with bnsthng tufts of hair C^) behind each horn (com- 
pare carving n® 38), exactly the same type of haiiy wings is found in the 
frescoes of Turfaw, see Le Coq, Buddhx^ii^che Spitantike \n ilf-iKelasien, IV 
{Atlas der Wandmalereien), fig 19 Tlie appantion of the earth-goddess is 
mentioned m sexeral biographies of the Buddha, T 187, pp 594-595, 
T 190, p 791, T 193, p 67b she bore testimony to the Bodhisattva, 
offered him flowers contamed in a flask made of the seven precious sub- 
stances (saptaratnakunjika, 'tJfJfS), and stirred up a tremendous earth- 
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quake which caused i\Iara and his acolytes to fall over and scatter. But 
the episode of the attempt to throw over the kundika seems to be extra- 
canonical. It may be noted that one of the compilers of T. 203, the work 
in which we find this episode which was so fit to be translated into imagery, 
was T’an-yao (fifth century), the initiator of the cave-sculptures of 
Yun-kang. At the left side of our carving, we see a sword, an arrow (?), 
and a lotus-flower floating in the air. This is probably an allusion to the 
following texts: T. 187, p. 594, the swords and arrows thrown towards the 
Bodhisattva stopped in the air, and from the arrow-heads there sprouted 
lotus-flowers; T. 189, p. 640, the knives and swords stopped in the air and 
became five-coloured flowers; also Hsuan-tsang, Watters, II, 135. 

Here ends the set of carvings devoted to the biography of the Bod- 
liisattva. To sum up what has been said above, -we may state that the 
carvers did not follow any particular canonical text; nor is it likely that 
they made use of a Chmese anthology of canonical texts such as the ^ling 
compilation translated by Wiogcr (Fies cktnoises dii Bouddha). They 
worked from memory, or rather after some (pictorial?) model which itself 
did not adhere systematically to any ready-made litcraiy canon. 

13 

Inscription: “the parting of fightmg tigers (by throwing) the 

tin-staff (khakkliara)”. This scene is taken literally from the biography 
of a Chinese monk, SSng-ch’ou (480-560 AD.); see 

T. 2060, Ch. X'N^, p. 554a. A similar story is also related of his disciple 
T’an-hsun ib., p, 5o9a Cf. below, pp. 69-70, 72-73. 

14 

Inscription: “subduing the fire-dragon (naga) into the bowl 

(patra)”. This is the well-known episode of the conversion of Kasyapa of 
Uruvilvu, the fire-worshipper. The Buddha entered into fire-radiance 
ecstasy and performed the miracle of forcing a fire-dragon into his bowl. 
The Buddha is seen sitting in the cave w hich v as the Iiome (or sanctuary) 
of the fire-dragon. On the left Ku^yapa is kneeling. References in Hackin, 
Scenes Jiffur6cs, n® 27. See also below under E ii 15-lC, pp, 72-73. 
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15 

Inscription: “Po-ho (Mint) revealing himself”. A pig is stand- 

ing before a monk who is showing n scroll with some inscription. The 
monk wears a cushion inside Iiis girdle, as in many of our car\'ings. Behind 
the pig a butcher has let his knife fall at Ids feet; his hands are joined for 
worship. Behind the monk stands a man — evidently his sers'ant — 
carrj’ing a long rod with something hanging from its top (the khakkhara 
of the monk ?). This candng illustrates the following storj”: A monk named 
Pien-ts’ung had been on a visit to the \Vu-t'ai shan on the 

eve of his departure from the mountain, an old monk gave him a letter, 
asking him to hand it over to a person called Po-ho in the city of 
Lo-yang. But Picn-ts’ung vainlj' looked for such a person in Lo-yang. One 
day he saw a butcher driviivg a pig which was called Po-ho; the butcher 
explained that the pig had received tins name because it liked to feed on 
mint (po-ho Mentha art'cnsis). The monk then threw the letter to 
the pig, which gulped it dorni and then immediately stood up like a man 
and thus passed away. The meaning is that the pig was a Bodliisattva 
who had boon born as an animal in order to save liis fellow beings in the 
animal condition; tlie letter sent by the old monk of the Wu-t'ai shan en- 
joined him to quit tins condition. This story is quoted in a compendium 
of Buddhist Mirabilia recently compiled by two Chinese laymen, Nieh 
Yun-t'ai itHSSi and Hsii Chih-ching sTOh^, and published in 1929 (Millie 
Cii. n, p. G5b}. Tile quotation is from the Tung tcei chiJi 
a book written about 1000 A.D. by a Buddhist scholar of tlie Sung dy- 
nasty, Ch’ien I (see SlciH, Ch. 206, p. 3b, and Ch, 317, p. 5a). The 
story itself, however, is said to go back to the Sui dynasty (581-617 A.D.). 
This identification is due to the kindness of Air. Lin Li-kuang 
Instructor in Chinese at the School of Oriental Languages in Paris. 

16 

Inscription: “the prophecy (vyakarana) concerning ' (the 

Buddha named) IVIilk-radiant”. This episode is taken from a short sutra 
of w’hich two versions are extant in Chinese, a shorter one entitled 
T. 808 (also quoted in T. 2121, Ch. XV, p. Sla), and a longer one entitled 
T. 809. The Buddha feeling ill needed milk and sent Ananda to 
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bog some from a rich brahmin (named T. S09). The brahmin 

directed Ananda to milk a cow himself. But tlie cow was ill-tempered and 
Annnda did not dare to approach it. Indra appeared as a young brahmin 
and proceeded to milk it. The cow became quite gentle, but asked Indra 
to milk only two of its udders, lea\'ing the other two for its calf. But the 
calf offered its own portion, and a full bowl of milk was thus provided for 
the Buddha. Thereupon the Buddha prophesied that the cow would be- 
come a disciple of Maitrej’a and an Arhat, while the calf would become a 
Tathagata named Milk-radiant. Jn our caning the cow and lier calf are 
seen kneeling on a litter, while Indra dressed as a noble is speaking to 
Ananda, who holds a bowl. 

17 

Inscription: “Jalav.ahana keeping alive the fish". This carv- 

ing illustrates the chapter of the Sut'ornaprahhasnsulm entitled: Jalavaha- 
na-malsija-i'aineya (Burnouf, Introduction, pp. 47^70), a text particularly 
famous in the Far East as it is regarded as tlie canonical authority for the 
institution of festivals for the release of linng beings T. 603, 

Ch. IV, p. 352; T. 064, Ch. TO, pp. 395-390; T. 007, Ch. IX, pp. 448-450; 
also quoted in T. 2121, Ch. XXX\% pp. 192-193. JalavShana (literally 
"water-carrier”, or according to the Chinese translation "causing the 
water to flow”) was a lajinan who excelled in healing all beings. Once he 
saw in a lake many thousands of fish on the point of dying because a fisher- 
man, in order to catch all the fish, bad stopped the flow of the river which 
supplied the lake vrith water. Seized Trifh pity, Jakiviihana began by 
climbing on a nearby tree to cut some branches and leaves which he threw 
on the water to give shade to the fish. Then he borrowed twenty elephants 
from the king, and got them to cany’ water to the lake in leather-bags 
which he borrowed from a wine shop. Thus he was able to refill the lake. 
Afteiw'ards he got food for the fish from his own home, and finally entered 
into the water to give the fish "the food of Law”, i.c., a sennon on the Law. 
Our carvers have followed the veraons T. 663 or T. 6C5, almost identical 
with each otlier, and not T. 664, which translates Jalavafaana by in- 
stead of The text has been adhered to closely: we see the leather-bag 
on the elephant, the branches with their leaves falling from a tree, and 
some fish "turning up their bodies on the point of entering the gate of 
death” 
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18 

Inscription “the empty well and the mad elephant” There 

are at least four versions of tlus story (1) m 
T 1690, p 7S7, 208, Ch I,p 533, (3) 

T 217, p SOI, (4) in A fifth version, m uhich the man is 

saved by a Dev a, is quoted m T 2121, Ch XLV, pp 223c~224a The 
second and the fourth have been translated by Chavannes, Ciiiq Cents 
Contes, n® 205 and n* 469 Our carvers seem to have followed the first 
version, which alone contains the expression £41^ used in our epigraph 
(the other versions have and The second and the tlurd ver- 

sions are shghtly different from the first, w hiJe the fourth div erges widely 
A man walking in the jungle (says the firet version) was pursued by a 
ravenous elephant Availmg himself of a hanging root, he entered mto an 
empty w ell to hide himself But a black and a w lute rat gnaw ed at the root, 
on the four sides of the well there were four v enomous snakes, and a ven- 
omous dragon was lurking at its bottom As he was shakmg at the tree to 
wluch he was hanging, three drops of honey fell mto his mouth The tree 
shook so much that the bee-hive was destroyed, and the bees started 
stmging him And to crown it aU, a jungle-fire threatened to burn the 
tree Then follow s the explanation of the apologue the jungle is hke trans- 
migration (samsara), the man is hke a profane, a vulgar unbehever 
(prthagjana) , the elephant is hke impermanence (amtyata), the well is 
hke the human body (cf Vtmalaldrltnirdesa, T 475, p 539b, where the 
body is compared to i c , according to Kumarajiva’s commentary, to a 
sterile hill and a dned-up well, but one of the meanmgs of R is “empty”, 
the root is hke human life (jiva), the black and white rats are like 
nights and days, the gnawing at the root is hke the instantaneous destruc- 
tion of each of our thoughts, the four venomous snakes are hke the four 
elements (mahabhuta) , the honey is hke the [object of the] five desires, 
the bees are like wrong ideas (hterally wicked enhghtenments) , the jungle- 
fire is hke old age, the dragon underneath is hke death The heads of 
three snakes are vusible m the carvong Two rats are gnawing at the 
“hanging root” of the tree (a banyan) just above the* man Two bees are 
fijang nght and left under the branch of the banj an This story is w ell- 
known m the medieval hterature and imagery of Europe See Legenda 
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Aiirca, Barlaam and Josapliat (T. de Wyzeiva, La Ligcnde Doric, p. GGS); 
also a wooden camng (fourteenth century) from the pulpit of the Cathe- 
dral of Ferrara, now kept at the Musco della Cattcdralo, Ferrara (wth a 
unicorn instead of the elephant). Other references in Chavannes, Cinq 
Cents Contes, IV, 158, 235-238. 


19 

Inscription: “the three quadrupeds crossing the river”. The 

doctrine of tlie twelve causes being compared to the water of the Ganges, 
the hare which crosses the river by merely su’iniming on its surface, wth- 
out kno>\'ing the depth of the atcr, is hkc the hearer or disciple (sravaka ) ; 
the horse, which only partly touches the bottom, is like the individual, 
egoistic Buddha (pratyckabuddha); the elephant, never getting out of its 
depth during the wliole crossing, is like flie real Buddha-Tathagata. 
Abhid/iarmamafiavit/tasa, T. 1545, Ch. CXLIII, p. 735b; 

UpHsaKaSUasiiira, T. 1488, Ch. I, p. 1038b 

20 

Inscription: “the three cars to get out of the house”. The 

Three Vehicles (Triyana) of Buddlusm arc compared to three cars (ratha) 
which a father (the Buddha) puts at the door of a burning house (the 
three-fold world) to entice his sons (all living beings) out of the fire (of 
suffering) . The first car (Iravaka-yfina) is drawn by a goat (aja) ; the second 
car (pratyekabuddha-yana) is dra^vm by a deer (mrga); the third car 
(bodhisattva-yana) is d^a^vn by an ox (go). Soddharmapundankasutra, 
T. 262, Ch II, pp. 12-13 (Bumouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 47-53), 

21 

insenption: "kingAsokaimpelledtowardsgood". Theconver- 

sion of Asoka. The king had established a prison in which criminals were 
submitted to the tortures of hell. Once a monk was thrown into the boil- 
ing cauldron of the prison; but the water became miraculously cool, and 
the monk was seen sitting above it on a Jotus-flower. The king then en- 
tered the prison, whereupon the monk rose up into the air and exhibited 
various miracles. Asoka was converted, destroyed the prison, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare the erection of 84,000 stiipas. T. 99, Ch. XXXIII, p. 164; 
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T. 2042, Gh. I, p. 101 ; T. 20-13, Cli. I, p. 134; T. 205S, p. SOS; DivyCwadcinaj 
Bumouf, Jnlroduclion, p. 332; Przyluski, Empereiir A^oka, pp. 216-218, 
239-243; Hsiian-tsang, IVattcrs, 11, 91. At the left of tlic carving is Girika, 
the gaoler and torturer, holding a fork. The monk, Samudra, is on a cloud 
springing from the lotus on the cauldron. Asoka is seen holding respect- 
fully a ritual tablet (^), the Chinese emblem of his royal rank. 

22 

Inscription: “Ya&is manifesting his supernatural powers 

(abhijuu) ”, From the right hand of a sitting monk there proceed towards 
right and left t^Yo winged beings carrying stupas. The shape of the 
stupas is that attributed in China to Ak)ka^s (cf. ^laspero, BEFEO, XIV, 
8, pp. 44-47, figs. 25-28; compare caiadng n® 24, below, and also p. 87). 
The ninged creatures arc Yak?as (not Ganidas, compare car\dng n® 10; see 
also under n® 30 below). All the authorities quoted under n®21 above agree 
in stating that it was A^ka himself, not his spirituval adviser Yalas, the 
abbot of the Monastery’ of the Cock near Pfitaliputra, who handed over 
84,000 caskets containing relics to the Yak?as, ordering them to distribute 
the caskets throughout Jambudvipa for stQpas to be erected on them. It 
was only after this act that Asoka called on Yasas, who fixed the day for the 
erection of the stupas, and hid the sun with his hand when the fixed time 
came (historical eclipse ? See Journal Asialique, 1930, II, 135, and 1932, 1, 
295). The “miraculous” intervention of Yasas, as mentioned in our epi- 
graph, probably consisted in making it possible that all the stupas be 
erected exactly at the same time in the whole empire of ASoka (see T. 2043, 
Ch. II, p, 135a; also quoted in T. 2121, Ch, VI, p. 25a). In Hsuan-tsang 
(Watters, II, 91), the story is slightly different, and more attention is paid 
to the Yak?as and to the powers required by the king to make them execute 
his command; but in this source, as also in T. 2058, p. 308, we have Upa- 
gupta instead of Yasas. 

23 

Inscription: “the boys heaping up sand”. Cf. Saddharma- 

pundankasidra, T. 262, Ch. I, p. 8c (Burnouf, Lotus, p. 32); “And even 
boys (t’ung-tzil) who, while playing, heap up sand (chu sha) to make 
stupas for the Buddha, all these have already achieved enlightenment.” 
In the Ara/ainsa^asu^ra, T. 279, Ch. LXV, p. 350c ( »= Ga^davyUha, T. 293, 
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Ch. X, p. 704a), wlie;i Sudhana-kumara visits indrc&i'ara-kumara, i»e finds 
him busy heaping up sand (chu sha) with 10,000 other boj-s (t’ung-tzQ) on 
an islet; Indrc&vara-kuinara then delivers a discourse on tlie necessity of 
studying the worldly arts and techniques, in order to obtain silpablujfia- 
jnuna. There is also a jatnka ('L^, T. 154, Ch. lY, p. 95; also quoted in 
T. 2121, pp. 28a and 234a) about five hundred young boys who, when 

plajdng on the beach of the Ganges in Benares, raised sand to make 
pagodas; when the river overflowed, the3' were all drowned, to be reborn in 
Afaitreya's heaven. Further, there is tlie storj’ of the sand stupa built bj' 
a boj' who was to become lung Kani^ka (ITuber, BEFEO, n“ 1, p. IS). 
But considering the literal agreement between our epigraph and the text of 
the Saddharmapw^dafikasiitra, and also the high authoritj' and \^^de popu- 
larity of this sutra (in Japan this passage has given rise to various popular 
customs; raising cairns for deceased children, etc.), the latter is ver^' prob- 
ably the source of our catadng. 


24 

Inscription: “Sa-ho paymg homage to the stQpa”. Sa-ho was 

the laj' personal name of Hui-ta a monk who at tlie end of the fourth 
century A.D. discovered an Asoka stQpa which is regarded as the most 
ancient Buddhist relic m Cliina, and is still preserved in a temple built for 
it by Xiang Wu-ti in 552 A.D., the A^ka temple near Xing-po 

in Che-chiang pro\'uice. Cf. Maspero, BEFEO, XIV, n® 8, p. 47 and 
fig. 25. According to the report of the discovery T. 2059, Ch. XHI, 

pp. 409-410; also T. 2106, Ch. I, p. 404b), the relic was 

liidden among weeds, but it eventually' emitted a miraculous flame which 
enabled Hui-ta to locate it. Hui-ta arranged a cave or a chapel (sCfiO) to 
preserve the relic. The fishermen could no longer catch any fish in the 
nearby pond, and all people, lay and religious, were moved to believe in the 
relic. In our car\'mg the stupa (compare n® 22 above) is seen emitting its 
flame; it is half hidden in a rocky mass which may be either the place of its 
discovery or the rough chapel made by Hui-ta. The latter is seen standing 
at the left; he is clothed as a layman and the inscription mentions him by 
his lay name, although according to his biography he had already become 
a monk several years before he made his discovery'. An attendant is stand- 
ing behind him. At the right, a figure dressed as a commoner is kneeling 
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and burning incense This figure stands probably for one of the laymen 
who n ere “moved to beliei e”, perhaps one of the fishermen who no longer 
dared to fish near the relic 

25 

Inscription “the arrival of the monk and the Red Crow” 

The Red Crow was the reign title adopted by Sun Ch’uan when 
he made himself emperor of Wu ^ m 238 A D , because some red crows, 
an auspicious omen, had assembled before his palace Ch II, 

p 11b) It was dunng that penod, m the tenth of the “Red Crow^' years 
(247 AD), that there arrived in Nankmg commg from Tonkin, the monk 
Seng hui of Sogdian ongm, who accordmg to the accepted tradition 
was the first Buddhist missionary to Southern Chma The Chmese em- 
peror asked lum to produce a relic During three weeks S^ng hm prayed 
and worshipped m front of a copper flask (®}£) placed on a stool (11) , 
finally a rehc w as found m the flask The emperor and ins court came to 
see it, a five-coloured radiance wois shining on the top of the flask The 
emperor erected for it a pagoda and a temple wluch was the first Buddhist 
temple m this region, and “henceforward the Law flourished in Chiang tso 
(i e , Southeast of the lower Yang tzG)” {Kao seng ichouan, T 2059, Ch I, 
p 325, translated by Chavannes, T oung Poo, 1909, pp 203-205) Our 
carvmg agrees m e-very detail with the text summarised above, except for 
the bird flymg at the right side of the carvmg But it may be safely as 
sumed that this bird stands for a red crow as an allusion to the period 
dunng winch the e\ ent occurred It is very natural that the decorators of 
a pagoda in Fu chien should have commemorated the miracle which 
marked the official mtroduction of Buddhism m Southern Clima, just as 
the next carvmg commemorates its mtroduction mto Northern Cluna For 
the parallehsm of the tw o events, see a summary of the history of Chinese 
Buddhism in a T ang preface, in Kyoto Tnp Suppl , LX^TII, i, lOb-lla 
As late as 655 A D a foreign monk was 
\ enerated in Che-eluang as a reincarnation of S5ng hui T 2035, 

p 3G7a) 

2G 

Inscription £^,“ the white horse brmging the sutras" A Chinese 

official IS seen recening the first two Buddlnst missionanes to (Northern) 
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China, She Afo-t'fing and Chu Fa-lan who are said to have 

reached Lo-yang under the reign of Han Ming-ti (58-75 A.D.)» 
bringing with them sutras carried by a white horse; a radiance is said to 
have emanated from the sutras, a detail wdiich is reproduced in our carv- 
ing. On this legend, sec iVfaspero, BEFEO, X, pp. 115-121. An attendant 
is holding the horse. 

27 

Inscription: “thelionsof Yun-yen”. Two lions playing with a 

ball, a common motif of Chinese decoration. Yun-yen w’as the name of a 
temple in Hu-nan, and the toponymic by-name of the Hhynna master 
T’an-sheng SS., who lived there at the beginning of the ninth century; 
“he knew how to play with lions”, (T. 2076, Ch. XIV, pp, 314- 

315). 

28 

Inscription: — “two dragons fighting for a pearl”. Also deco- 
rative. 

29 

Inscription: “the three animals discussing the tree”. An ele- 

phant, a monkey, and a bird, living together under a tree, discussed which 
of them had been first to know the tree. Then they placed themselves 
accordmg to the order of precedence, the elephant below, the monkey on 
its head, and the bird on the monkey at the highest place. Thus they went 
about the country, a Uving example of politeness and savoxr mvre. In our 
carving the monkey is already on the neck of the elephant, while the bird 
is flying towards the monkey. See Pah Jataka, n“ 37; Chavannes, Citiq 
Cents Contes, n® 481; T 2121, Ch. p. 247b’, other references in 

Watters, II, 54, and Chavannes, Ctng Cents Contes, IV, 239. Add Sarvd- 
siiiada-vinaya, T. 1435, p. 242, and Dharmagiiptdka-mnaya, T. 1428, Ch. 

L, p. 940 (quoted in Kyoto Tnp. Suppl., LXVIII, i, p. 10b). 

30 

Inscription: E1195^^,“the Golden-haired, brave infight”. Golden-haired 
(hiranyake^) is an epithet of lions. The figure at the left is evidently a 
lion-tamer or gladiator, dressed in western (Senndian ?) fashion. The scene 
Seems to be merely decorative. 
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31 

Inscription: “jade (t.e., precious) elephants clearing weeds off 

the stupa”. There are stories about elephants clearing off weeds for 
the Buddha; cf. Demifiville, BEFEO, XXIV, p. 77, and also Mahdsafigki- 
ka-vinaya quoted in T. 2121, Ch. XLVII, p. 24Gc. But the present 

carving seems to be inspired by a passage of Hsuan-tsang's Hsi yii chi 
(T. 2087, Ch. VI, p. 902c; JuUen, Mfynoires, I, 328; not in Watters) con- 
cerning the great brick stupa of Ramagrama: herds of elephants used to 
worship this pagoda, cutting grass with their tusks and shower- 

ing water with their trunks. For the stupa, compare E in 9. 

32 

Inscription: “the golden deer slaughtered in substitution” 

(the term is borrowed from Chuang-tzQ and may mean simply 
“acting for another”). This carving illustrates the story which was sup- 
posed to explain the origin and the name of the Deer Park (Mfgadava) in 
Benares. In a previous existence the Bodhisattva, born as a golden deer, 
proposed himself to be slaughtered in place of a pregnant hind. Thereupon 
the king released him and all the deer, and made them a gift of his park. 
Pali Jataka, ti® 12 (Nigrodha deer); Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, ti® 18 
and n-' 175; Watters, II, 54 {Hsi yu ckiy T. 2087, Ch. VII, pp. 006a-b); 
Uddnavarga T. 212, Ch. IX) quoted in T. 2121, Ch. XI, pp. 58-59; 

Mah&prajndparamiidsdstra, T. 1509, Cb. XVT, p. 178; Huber, Suirdla^nkara, 
pp. 411-416; Ajanta, Griffiths, p. 139, fig. 85. The two figures at the right 
are the king and one of his officials; the bowing figure is the butcher, who 
has let his knife fall to the ground. The source of the carving is prob- 
ably the version of the n** 175 of Chavannes, in which the king 

is said to have decreed that hunting should be forever forbidden in his 
kingdom; in the carving the king is looking back to his official to give 
him an order. 

33 

Inscription : “ the deiti^(devata, apsaras) praising the cranes 

In the T. 152, Ch. Ill, p. 12 (Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, 

n” 19), there is the story of the crane (®) which tore off its o\vn flesh under 
its “armpits” to feed its tliree little on^; but the latter refused to eat 
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their mother’s fiesh, whereupon some deities (^#) praised them (Jt). In 
the car\'ing we have only three cranes instead of four. One of them, how- 
ever, is clearly tearing flesh off its leg. The flowers scattered from tlie sky 
arc not mentioned in the tavt. Further, the wording of the epigraph docs 
not exactly agree wth the sutra. The inscription has ho (the generic 
name of cranes) instead of h.i (a kind of yellow crane); these two char- 
acters, however, arc often used for each other in ancient texts. It is perhaps 
for dccorati^T reasons that tlie carver figured onl}' tlirec cranes instead of 
four. The deities (see below under n* 3G) arc plajdng the flute and the 
harp to glorify the birds, while flowers arc falling from the sky as another 
homage from the gods. The harp is the simplified representation of an 
“upright k’ung-hou”, K(or a foreign (western) instrument which 

was used in China under the Eastern Han, Sui and T’ang dimasties; 
compare tlie famous T'ang specimens of which fragments are preser\'ed in 
the ShOsOin at Nara (iEfjR£S!S©33?tfa^-, in vol. H, 

TOkj’O, 1928); also a Turfan fresco in Grunwedel, AHbtiddhistische KuU- 
8t<lttc7i m Chincsisch-Tiirhstan, fig. GG4; a I-Oiotan terra-cotta in Stein, 
Serindia, pi. HI, fig. Yo. OOOG; a Northern Wei stone relief in S. Tanabe, 
msfory of Onetilat Music WHS!*, vol. XIII of 

Tokyo, 1930), pp. 253-254 and fig. 6S; and the siTubolic attribute (HBfc 
^550) of Vajragita-bodhisattva in the iconography (end of T’ang) of Sino- 
Japanese Tantrism (Taisho Trip., Iconogr. I, 

994, fig. 417; 1054, fig. 26). The story illustrated in this caiwing is the 
prototj'pe of the Western legend of the pelican (Alfred de Musset, La Nuil 
de Mai). Cf. Chavannes, op. cit., ^V^ 94-95. In Italian art the bird was 
figured with three young devouring its breast (crucifix of the fourteenth 
century, Castelvecchio of Verona; n* 857 of the catalogue palio d'altare of 
the fifteenth centurj", Pinacoteca di Brera at Jlilan; painting of Bernar- 
dino Campi in tlie same museum, n® 777). Sometime the bird itself is 
picking the flesh from its own breast, as in our caning (crucifi-xion by 
Pesellino, Kress Collection, New York; see also M&le, Uart religieux dii 
XIIT siecle en France, 57-60). 

34 

Inscription: '^the master of the field releasing the orioles". 

This scene is from the T. 203, Ch. I, p. 449a (summarized in 
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Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes^ III, 3) A parrot (©5SS) stole ears of nee 
(?aS^) from a field to feed its blind father and mother The master of 
the field (EBs) spread a net and caught it, but on hearing the motive of the 
theft he hastened to release his prisoner The man is seen standmg at the 
edge of his nce-field, holding a hoe, mth the net at his side The bird is 
canymg away an ear of rice to its parents on a tree The birds are obvi- 
ously parrots, not “orioles”, it is by mistake that the epigraph has ^ 
(=B) “oriole” mstead of fS “parrot” (the two characters are homo- 
phones) Cf Pall Jataka, n° 484, where the birds are also parrots 

35 

Inscription “ the pheasant putting out the jungle-fire ” Once 

the Bodhisattva uas born as a pheasant A jungle-fire broke out, and the 
pheasant made the vow (pranidhana) of putting out the fire, even should 
it lose its own hfe, to "save living beings” It flew to a nearby pool and 
dipped its wings into the water, then flew back to the forest and dropped 
the water on the fire, repeating this process untinngly Pinally Indra ap- 
peared and either put out the fire himself, or caused a Suddhavasadeva to 
put it out Mahaprajnaparamita^Sstra,T 1509, Ch XVI, pp 178-179 (also 
quoted in T 2121, Ch XLVIII, p 254), Hsuan-tsang, T 2087, p 903 
C^Vatters, II, 29) A very similar story is told of a parrot in the 

T 194, Ch I, p 120 (quotation m T 2121, Ch XII, p 60), see 
also a related tale in T 206, Ch I, p 515a (Chavannes, Cinq 

Cents Conies, n® 114), and T 203, Ch II, p 455 In Pah the 

bird 13 called kapmjala (francohn, a kind of partridge resembling the 
pheasant) In our carving we see the pheasant dipping its wings into w ater 
below a waterfall, while vanous “hving beings”, a fox, a boar (7), a snake, 
and a bird, are running or flying away to escape the forest-fire The carv- 
ing is inspired by the Mahaprajnaparamilasaslra, the only Chmese version 
of the story in which the bird is designated as a pheasant 

36 

Inscription “the bird fnghtenmg the venomous snake” The 

“bird” (-^ maj mean either a winged creature or a quadruped), with its 
human head and body, its van^, bird daws and bird tail, looks exactly 
like what is called in Smo Japanese iconography a Kalavinka 
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corresponding to the Kinnara of Indian, Indochinese and Indonesian ico- 
nography (in the iconography of China and Japan the Kinnara is never a 
bird-like creature; cf. Demidville, BEFEO, XXV, 254-257). Note the large 
naturalistic wings in Western fashion, a feature typical of the local ico- 
nography of Zayton (Ch*uan-chou), no doubt a remnant of Manichaean or 
ratlier Nestorian influences (see Eckc, ''Atlantea and Caryatides in Chinese 
Architecture", in BuUclin of the Catholic University of Peking, n® 7, figs. 14- 
21; cf. in the present volume figs. 086 and 706); the merchants of popular 



images in Amoy still sell to their Chinese (not Chnstian) customers fat 
winged babies on painted cotton (see specimen above), surely derived from 
some type of Western angel In the story illustrated in the present car^ung 
— at least in the only version known to me — , the flying being is desig- 
nated, however, not as a Kalavinka “bird", but as a deity, (devata), 
i e. the type of purely anthropomorphic bemg, floating in the air with a 
body dissolving into cloudy veils, which is figured in the car^nng n“ 33 (see 
also BEFEO, XXV, 253-254), The story is found m the a collec- 

tion of Avadanas said to have been translated into Chinese imder the Han 
dynasty (T 205, Ch I, p 503a). A religious man, IfiA (figured as a layman 
in the carving ^), was studying the Way on a mountain infested by venom- 
ous snakes; in order to avoid the snakes, he had laid below a tree (left side 
of the carving) a high bed with a mattress (X?lt?) on which he used to sit to 
practise meditation (on the carving be is seen reclining on the bed in the old 
Chinese wmy — — fast asleep, his body leaning on an elbow^tool ; note 
the neat mattress, apparently matted, and the sandals below the bed, an 
exact counterpart of the zon of present-day Japan). He had to fight, 
however, against constant sleepiness, which prevented him from perform- 
ing his religious duties. A deity used to hover above liim in the air, trying 
ECS] 
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to wake him up by laughing But as he still fell asleep, the deity resorted to 
a trick (upaya). In deep night it shouted to the anchorite: “ Oho, reli^ous 
manl There comes a venomous snake!” (The snake is seen appearing from 
below the rock, left of the carving.) The sleeper then awoke in great fright, 
but found no snake, and so asked the deity what it was all about. The 
deity proceeded to deliver a discourse on the four invisible snakes in the 
human body, i.e. the four material elements which have constituted the 
body since time immemorial and have not attained deliverance. The man 
then understood the vacuity of suffering and the inexistence of the body, 
and before dawn became an Arhat. The comparison of the four bodily ele- 
ments with snakes is current in Buddhist literature. 

37 

Inscription: (?) flllA, ”K|antir§i”. An anchorite (r§i) named Pa- 
tience (IC§anti, MahOsannipatasHtra, T. 397, Ch. L, p. 330b; 

MahaprajUdparamild^dstra, T, 1509, Ch. XIV, p. 166, also quoted in 
T. 2121, Ch. XXXIX, p. 208; Alamkara^aslra, trsl. Huber, pp. 325, 352; 
S%ng<h’ith-lo-ch'a so chi chmg, T. 194, Ch I, p. 119; Hsuan-tsang, Wat- 
ters, 1, 228), or Patience-guarding (IC^antipala [?1: or 

T. 202, Ch. II, pp. 359-360), or Patience-preacliing (IC§antivadin, Jsta^ 
kamdld, n" 28; IChantivadin, Pali Jataka, n"* 313; T. 152, 

Ch. V, p. 25, Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, n® 44, also quoted in T. 2121, 
Ch. VIII, p, 40), was practising the virtue of patience (k^anti-paramita) in 
a forest, when the king with his ministers and women came near him. The 
women went to hear him ; later on the king, havmg arrived on the spot, 
became furious with jealousy and, under the pretext of testing the an- 
chorite’s patience, started cutting him to pieces with his sword. In the 
candng, the anchorite is seen sitting with two women at his side; on the 
right a figure is drawing a sword, wliile another is riding a horse. The latter 
figure is probably one of the king's ministers, attempting to deter him from 
liis wicked resolve (see Mahaparinirvanasvtra, T. 374, Ch. XXI, p. 551). 
According to the Pali Jataka, the dismembering was done by the king’s 
executioner, but all Chinese sources agree in stating that the king himself 
handled the sv.ord. Other references in Chavannes, Cing Cents Conies, lY, 
113-114; Le Coq-Waldsclimidt, Bnddh, Spatantike, ^T, 11-12. 
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3S 

Inscription: Unicorn the great anchorite”. Unicom (Ekaspiga) 

was the name of a hermit (|?i) who had been bom from a r§i and a hind ; liis 
feet were like those of a deer and he had a horn on his head. He acquired 
supernatural powers (abliijnS), and was able to cause a drought in the 
country. Then the king of Benares sent a courtezan who seduced lum 
and made him lose lus powers. Finally the hermit brought her back to the 
king on his shoulders. The above is a siimmarj' of the story as told in 
the Mahdprajhaparamita^aMra, T. 1509, CIi. XATI, p. 183 (translated by 
Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, n** 453, from the quotation in T. 2121, 
Ch. XXXIX, pp. 209-210). Another vemion, slightly different, is found 
in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, T. 1450, Ch. XIII, p. 101 (compare tlie 
text of the Kanjur, Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 253-256). In the 
carving we see Ekospiga touching a deer which is cndently his mother. 
The figure at the right, lioldmg some object against its breast (perhaps an 
aphrodisiac cake; see below), is a demon with horns and tufts of hair, as in 
E, base, n“ 12. According to the Pah Jutaka (n® 526, Isisinga), the anchor- 
ite’s father was present, and so Tvere also some ministers who followed the 
woman (not a courtezan in this version, but the king’s own daughter). But 
the Chinese versions quoted above speak only of 20 (or 500) women ac- 
companying the seducer; furthermore, according to the Chinese texts, the 
woman should be disguised as a r?i and clad in bark, which is not the case 
in our carving. The homed de\il is evidently meant to represent Mara or 
one of his acolytes; though not mentioned m any text, the E\’il One could 
naturally enough be included in such a scene. The courtezan is seen at the 
left, holding something which may be one of the flovrers or fruits, or rather 
one of the ''pleasure pills” or "cakes" which she is said to have 

offered to the hermit. These “pleasure pills” (in Sanskrit modaka, 

see Fo p&n hsing chi ching, T. 190, Ch. LIX, p. 925c)®®, a kind of cakes 
probably used as aphrodisiacs, play an important part in the Ekasrnga 
episode as told in its two Clunese \'ersions; some of them had also been 
offered to the (future or present) SSkjTibuddha by the mother of Rahula, 
Yasodliara. It is in this connection that the story of Eka^jga is in- 

“ The Sanskrit term la confirmed by Tantnc doemnents m “ Siddham ” script In Smo-Japanese 
Tantnsm thise cakes are the attribute of the erotic type of Gancia 
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troduced in tlie Sdstra and in the Vinaya. The jataka of Ekasfhga is 
mentioned in the Fo pen hsmg chi eking, T. 190, Ch. XVI, p. 736b, in 
Hsuan-tsang, Watters, I, 218-221, etc., but without any details. See also 
Chavannes, Cmq Cents Contes, IV, 230-233. 

39 

Inscription: “the gift of the body to feed the tigress”. A big 

tigress, half hidden in a rocky cave, is seen devouring the body of the 
Bodhisattva, whose clothing is hanging on a bamboo branch. At the left 
is a tiger-cub. This is one of the most popular jatakas of Northern Bud- 
dhism (cf. Hsuan-tsang, Watters, I, 253; Sung Yun, Chavannes, BBFEO, 
III, p. 411, n. 3). It is found at the opening of the Jalakamald (T. 160), 
in the Suuamapra 6 /idsasi 2 tra (T. 665), in a special sutra, T. 172, in the 
(Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, n® 4). According to the Suvarna- 
prahlidsa, the event took place in a bamboo-grove, as in our carving. The 
Bodhisattva took off his coat and hung it on a bamboo, to offer himself 
naked to the tigress. Further, in order to arouse the beast’s appetite by 
the sight of blood, he pricked himself with a shoot of bamboo; this shoot 
is seen in the carving, lying on the ground below the hanging coat. Ac- 
cording to thk version, the tigress had seven cubs; m our carving only one 
is figured, no doubt for artistic reasons. Other references in Le Coq- 
Waldschmidt, Buddh. Spatantike, VI, 24-25. 
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3. EASTERN PAGODA, STORIES I TO V 
El 

In this storj* the four principal faces (s, %v, n , e ) arc occupied by pairs of 
Vajra-Guardians. On the intennedmte faces we liavc deities wliosc identi- 
fication is not certain, but which seem to be the four Devarajas (^'^v and 
ne : one of them, Vaisramnna, is certain) and four of the eight 013*5503 of 
mythological beings (sw and se ; one of them, the Asura, is certain). The 
execution is good. 

1-2(b) [pi. 42]. — Two Vajra-holders (Trnd, wth breast, 

arms, and legs bare, and hair drcssctl in a do\iblc knot. Tlicy hold vajras 
ndth a short blade at one end. The mouth of 1 is closed, that of 2 is open, 
in accordance with the Cliincsc designation “the two Generals 

HCng and Ha”, Ha standing for the Sanskrit letter A, and HCng for the 
compound letter Hum, the Alpha and Omega of the Sanskrit syllabary 
mystically interpreted. 

3 ( 8 w ). — A deity, in full armour (rvith coat of mail), ^rith flaming hair 
and a monster crouching around its legs. Tlic hands arc joined before 
the breast as for worship. According to Trad, this is Malioraga (“Great 
Snake”), one of the eight classes of beings forming the company 

of Sakyamuni Buddha in certain siitras Deva, Naga, Yak^a, 

Gandharva, Asura, Garuda, Ivinnara, Mahoraga). According to canonical 
authorities, IMahoraga is charactenzed bj' a snake-head. A set of dry- 
lacquer statues of the above eight classes of beings, dating from the 
TempyO period (729-749 A D.), is cxlubited in the Imperial Museum 
at Nara, but their state of preservation makes it impossible to identify 
Mahoraga. On the other hand, well prescr^^ed stone-carvings of the eight 
classes, dating from the eighth centur>% are to be seen at the S6k-kul-am 
near Ky6ng-tju (KeishO) EjW in Corea (Chosen koscki zufu 
©pfl, vol. V). None of these carving, however, is exactly similar to our 
present figure; and in the absence of any epigraph the identification with 
Mahoraga remains uncertain, 

4(sw). — A god-hke figure, entirely clad but not armoured, with both 
hands laid on a sword resting vertically on the ground. The hair is 
surmounted by a wing-shaped headdress. According to Trad, this is the 
Cecn 
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god (or general) Wei-t’o but the position of the sword does not agree 
with the traditional attitude of this popular god of Chinese Buddhism (as 
a rule he holds his sword laid horizontally on Ms forearms, as in E ii 6 and 
W 11 12), and the curious headdr^ seems to point to some more classical 
personage, probably one of the eight classes of beings. 

5-6(w) [pi. 43]. — Two Vajra-holders, treated like E i 1-2, with atti- 
tudes similar to those of W ii 3-4. The mouth of 5 is closed, that of 6 is 
open. Trad, 

7-8(nw). — T wo god-like figures, entirely (and similarly) clad, with 
double hair-knot. 7 holds a vajra (with a short heavy spade) resting hori- 
zontally on the forearms, while the hands are joined in a mudra. 8 holds 
with both hands, against the breast, some rectangular object ivliich might 
be a book; a long su’ord is hanging from the right forearm. According to 
Trad, they are Virtipak^a, protector of the West, and Vaisramana, 
protector of the North, two of the four Devarajas, (Caturma- 
harajakayikas, Lokapulas). This identification is certainly wrong as re- 
gards Vaisramana, the only one of the four Devarajas whose iconographi- 
eal personality is clearly defined by constant attributes, the stQpa and 
the spear; Vaisramana is without any doubt E 1 11. As to the other three 
Devarajas, their attributes vary as well in the textual authorities (a 
synopsis of which will be found in G. Ono's Course of Lectures on Buddhist 
Art, Tokyo, 1928, Appendix iii, pp, 42^5), as in 

iconographical monuments. They hold a spear or a sword or a vajra or 
a jewel, but the attribution of these objects is not n'eU established. 
According to one authority, Virupak?a holds a brush (hair-pencil) and 
makes the gesture of writing; the book (?) held by E 1 8 might be connected 
n*ith this tradition. 

9-10(n) [pi. 44], — Two Vajra-holders; same costume and headdress as 
E 1 1-2 and 5-C, but nith beasts croucliing round their legs. The mouths 
of both are closed. Trad. 

11(ne). — Vaisramana, the protector of the North, in full armour, 
nnth coat of mail and helmet, holding his classical attributes the spear 
(with a streamer) and the stupa. Trad, makes of this figure Dliptara^tra, 
4^^ , the protector of the East ; this identification is untenable. On the 
classical attributes of Vaisramana, different from tlioso usual in L.amaism 
and in modern Ciiina, sec Hobogirinf p. 83. 
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12(ne). — A god-likc figure treated, as regards costume and head- 
dress, like E 1 7-8, but holding a vajra; according to Trad. Virfujliaka, 
JftU, the protector of the South. Considering the indubitable presence of 
Vaibramana (E i 11), ^YC may admit that the other three Devariijas arc 
also figured in this story; hut it seems strange that they should not hai'e 
been placed in accordance with their own con'Jccratcd orientations. They 
seem to be already treated here, as in modern China, not as protectors of 
the four cardinal regions, but as two pairs of door-guardians. On the 
Chinese confusion between the Lokapfila and Dvarapala tjiics, see 
BEFEO, XXV, 443. 

13-14(e) [pi. 45]. — Two Vajra-holders treated like E i 1-2, 5-0, 9-10. 
The mouth of 13 is open, that of 14 is closed. 34 holds in the right hand 
what seems to be a mass of fire (cinlamani ?). Trad. 

15(se). — A god with three heads and she anns. The central face has 
a frontal eye, and fangs at the comers of the mouth. The hair is flaming 
as in E 1 3. Two hands arc joined in mudru; of tlic other four, one holds a 
sword, one performs a mudru, two hold the discs of the sun and the moon. 
According to Trad, this is an Asura, WtJS, one of tlie ciglit classes of be- 
ings. This identification is certainly correct; in Japanese iconography the 
Asura is figured e.xactly in this way, e.vcopt for a bow instead of the sword 
(cf. Hdhdginn, p. 43), and in the Corcan car\’ings mentioned above, the 
Asura has also tiwee heads and eight arms 

16(se). — A god wearing armour and a helmet of mail, with a kind of 
waving crest on the top of the helmet. The right hand holds a bow and 
arrow, the left hand a piece of clothing. A dragon (naga) is crouching 
round the legs. According to Trad, this is Sagara, one of the Dragon- 

kings (Nagarajas). In Japanese iconographj' Sagara represents the class 
of the Nagas among the eight or twenty-eight classes of beings (Ono, 
op. ciL, pp. 523, G05); but he holds in his left hand a snake, in his right 
hand a sword. In Japan it is another Nagaraja, Kumbhira, 
holds a bow and arrow. 


E n 

In this story all the figures are monks, except Wei-t’o (6), wiio may be 
regarded, how’ever, as a protector of monks. Some of the monks are famous 
figures from the hagiography of the Dhyana Sect, while others seem to be- 
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long to the group of the sixteen (or eighteen) Arhats. All have halos be- 
hind their heads. The standard of execution is good. 

l-2(s) [pi. 47]. — Han-shan and Shih-te the famous buffoon 
monks of the Dhyana Sect, who are said to have lived under the T’ang 
dynasty and became a favourite theme in Far Eastern art. One holds a 
rosary, the other a book-scroll with loosened tie. They appear at the same 
place (ii 1-2) on the Western Pagoda, but with different attributes. Note 
that a book is the usual attribute of Mailjulrl, of whom Han-shan is be- 
lieved to have been an incarnation, Shih-te being identified with Saman- 
tabhadra (T. 2061, Ch. XIX, p 831b; 2076, Ch. XXTII, p. 433b). Cf. 
under W v 11-12, p. 40. 

3(sw). — A monk with a halo, holding a fly-flap in his right hand. 
Near his left foot there is a lotus-stand supporting a sphere. According to 
Trad, this is I-ts’un , a native of Ch’uan-chou, better known as “Snowy 
Peak”, from the name of the monastery where he resided, near Fu- 
chou He had many followers at the end of the T’ang dynasty and 
the beginning of the Five Dynasties, and his residence then became a 
centre of Dhy&na for the whole province of Fu-cliien. One of his disciples 
founded the Yun-m6n tsung one of the five branches of the Dhyana 
sect in China. He hved from 822 to 908 A.D. Cf. T. 2061, 

Cb. XII. The identification is without any guarantee and the figure might 
as well be one of the eighteen Arhats. 

4(sw). — A monk with a halo, wearmg a cap on his head and shoulders. 
His left hand is laid on the head of a tiger. This figure looks like one of the 
two additional Arhats (n““ 17-18) in the group of the eighteen Arhats, the 
Dragon-subduer, and the Tiger-tamer, (no doubt of Taoist 

origm, cf. Chavannes and L^vi, Journal Asiahque, 1916, II, 136-149). 
Trad., however, assigns to the present figure the name in winch 

might stand for 'iM, the name of a native of the city of Ch’uan-chou, 
who had been ordained in the K’ai-yuan Temple and resided later in 
Chang-chou near Amoy. He belonged to the Dhyana Sect and lived 
from 910 to 975 A.D. See T. 2076, Ch. XXIV, p 402. But 

there is nothing in his biography to explain either the tiger or the name 
Hua-lin. A similar figure of a monk with a tiger appears on the Western 
Pagoda, W ii 14 (e), also with the name Hua-lin assigned to it by Trad.' 
and also in W i 3, but here with the designation Pindola, which according 
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to some authorities is the name of the eighteenth Arhat. Hua-lin was the 
name of a mountain near Ch’ang-sha in Hu-nan, and of a Dhyana master 
who lived on tliis mountain about the middle of the eighth century, 
with two tigers as his attendants T. 207G, Ch. 

p. 261c; IX, p. 2G4c;XlV, p, 308c). But there are many other stories in the 
hagiography of the Dhyana sect connecting monks with tigers. IVu-liao 
^T, a native of P’u-tien IjiCP between Fu-chou and Ch’uan-chou, who 
lived near the latter city tow’ards the end of the eighth century, once chased 
aw^ay with his w'ooden stick a tiger which had entered liis hermitage in pur- 
suit of a deer 06., Ch. VIII, p. 260); note that the figure W ii 14 holds a 
stick. F6ng-kan (or ST), the foster-father of Shili-t6, used to rideon 
a tiger, and when a visitor called on him he found in his cell only the 
foot-prints of a tiger (i6., Ch. XX\ai, p. 433^34; also T. 2061, Ch.XlX, 
p. S31) ; note that in W ir and E i the figure with a tiger is not far from the 
carvings of Han-shan and Shih-te, with whom F^ng-kan is closely asso- 
ciated (he was their only friend, and the poems attributed to this “ triad of 
saints”, HS, were edited together under the title Chih-yen 

a Sui general who entered the Dhyana sect at the beginning of the T'ang 
dynasty, used to live with tigers and other wild beasts (T. 2060, Ch. XX, 
p. 602). Li T'lmg-hsuan a layman who retired to the mountains 

near T’ai-yuan in 719 A. D. in order to study the Avatatfisakasutra, met 
a tiger which offered its back to carry the sutra (T. 2035, Ch. XL, p. 373). 
In fact all these stories are but eubemeristic variations on the folklore 
theme of the tamed tiger, so frequent in popular Chinese hagiography (see 
above E, base, n® 13; other examples in Dore, Recherches, VIII, 330, 337). 
Cf. under E ii 16, pp. 72-73. 

fi(w) [pi. 48]. — A monk with a halo, his hands joined for worship. 
Possibly one of the Arhats (?). Trad, wanting. 

6(w). — A figure dressed similarly to E 1 7, but with a single hair-knot, 
which emits Games (?). The hands are joined before the breast, a vajra 
being laid horizontally on the forearms. Probably the god (or general) 
Wei-t’o (cf. p. CG, under E i 4). Trad, wanting. Cf. "W n 12. 

7(Nwr). — A monk with a halo, holding his right sleeve with his left 
hand, and a rod with his right hand; the rod is supported by a child and 
from its top a calabash is hanging. One of the Arhats (?). Trad, wanting. 

8(nw). — A monk with a halo and cap, holding a rosary. At his feet 
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there is a small monkey dressed as an official (?) and holding a ritual 
tablet (?). This might be one of the Arhats. The detailed iconography of 
the individual Arhats has not yet been properly studied. In a set of Arhats 
painted by a lay artist of Ssfi-elYuan at the end of the T’ang dynasty, one 
^ of the eighteen (n® 3, Pindola) had at his feet a white monkey offering 
him fruit, as proved by the culogi^ (Si) on these paintings written by 
Su Shih of the Sung dynasty (see Ralcan-zusan-shu by 

Tetsujo 1862 A.D., II, 2). But the present figure must rather be the 
pilgrim Hsiian-tsang with the monkey acolyte who accompanied and 
helped him during his journey to India, as related in the popular novel en- 
titled Hsi yu chi The Hsi yu chi in its present form was probably 

vrritten in the latter half of the Aling dynasty, though there was in the 
repertory of the Yuan theatre a lengthy play on the same subject, and 
some of the folklore themes appearing in the novel may be traced as far 
back as the T’ang dynasty (see Hu SWh preface to the edition of the 
Hsi yu chi published in 1921 by the Shanghai). The monkey 

acolyte, under the name of Monkey-attendant, already plays a 

prominent part in the an early (Sung) form of the Hsi yu 

chi story, recently reprinted, from a Sung edition preserved in Japan, by 
two eminent Chinese scholars, Wang Kuo-wei and Lo Ch6n-yu 

(Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1925). In the Hsi yu chi^ the monkey 
is an official of the Jade Emperor at the Court of Heaven, before he be- 
comes the companion of Hsuan-tsang, w'hich might explain his costume in 
our carving, Cf- W jv 11-.12, pp. 35-36; also under W 1 13-14. 

9(n) [pi. 49]. — Bodliidharma, the founder of the Dhyana Sect in China, 
crossing the Yang-tzQ River on reeds. He holds a scroll uith the epigraph : 

i.e., Laiikdvatdrasiitra, the title of a famous sutra of the Dhyana 

Sect. 

10(n). — Trad, “Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty”. The 

famous patron of Buddhism in Southern China is represented in imperial 
dress, with dragon and cloud (?) embroideries, but with his head shaved; 
i.e. as an emperor ordained as Bodhisattva. In fact he received the Bod- 
hisattva ordination (^^5S) in 519-520 A.D., but continued to reign dur- 
ing thirty years. See Hohogirtn, p. 146. Cf. W rv 1; also E iv 9. 

11(ne). — Trad. Pu-tai ho-shang “Master Cloth-bag”, the 

grotesque monk of the Dhyana Sect who is said to have died in 917 A.D., 
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and is popularly identified with IMaitreya. He holds a rod and a bag of 
cloth (perhaps a sjnnbol of gluttony, cf. Tz'u yiian, s.v., quoting a Sung 
author), while two children are playing at his feet, one of them holding cash 
(in his legend there is a story about cash, see Helen B. Chapin, The Ch'an 
master Pii-tai, JAOS, LIII, p 50; cf. p. 30, Vt' 1 12). 

12(ne) . — A monk with a halo, leaning on a bamboo rod. Trad, want- 
ing. Cf. 'W m 3, E ni 12. 

13(e) [pi 50]. — A monk with a halo, holding with one hand a book- 
scroll, with the other the end of its cord. Trad, wanting. There seems 
to be an inscription on the scroll- Same attribute as E iii 7 (said to be 
Chih-i) and "W i 7 (said to be Upah). 

14(e). — A monk with a halo, holdmg with the right hand a rosary, 
with the left hand a rod from the end of which a fly-flap is hanging. Trad. 
wanting. 

15(se). — A bareheaded monk with a halo, his bust clothed only with 
a scarf over his left shoulder, his long ears adorned witli rings. With his 
right hand he is raising a bowl around which tliere hovers a dragon with 
flames. Trad. “ the bowl to subdue the dragon This is probably 

the seventeenth of the eighteen Arhats, the Dragon-subduer (see above 
p. 69, E II 4), represented with a reminiscence of the KSSyapa miracle 
(see E, base, n“ 14). In the eulogies of Su Shih (see p. 71, under E n 8), 
one of the Arhats (n® 7, Nakula) is said to hold a pearl (^) spat by a dragon 
into liis hand, while his attendant is offering him a bowl. In a popular 
Aiinamite book on the Arhats, with illustrations, the Dragon-subduer is 
represented holding a “fire-pearl” (a small bowl emitting a flame), while 
a fire-dragon is hovering in the air. Cf. W 1 16, p. 31 ; and below' under 10. 

16(se). — A monk w-ith a halo and a cap, holding his left sleeve over lus 
liead. In his right hand he holds n tin-staff (khakkliara). Trad. 

“the tin-staff to part tigers”. Probably the eighteenth Arhat, the Tiger- 
subduer, w ith a reminiscence of the storj' from Chinese hagiography w hicli 
is figured m E, base, n* 13. In the Dhyana Sect there is a traditional pair 
the name of which agrees with the title given by the monks of the K’ai- 
jiian Temple to our car\’ings 15 and 16.“ This pair, which is anterior to 
the addition of two (Chinese) Arhats to the (Indian) sixteen, seems to be 

" the famous poem, 32i£i5^, written by a Dhy&tia m.Mtcr of the T’nng dynasty, IlsCao* 
chio who died m 713 A J) ; T. 2070. p -ICOb, 2nd col from left 
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purely Chinese, the Dragon-subduer, being usually identified with a 
Western missionary, She-kung gfS*, who came to Ch'ang-an in 
376 A.D. and by his magical formulas was able to compel a dragon to enter 
a bowl and thereby stopped a drought (see the JCao s^gchmn of 519A.D., 
T. 2059, Ch. X), while the Parter-of-tigers, Mlf£f is said to be no other than 
the Chinese monk Seng-ch’ou, on whom see p. 50 (E, base, n° 13). It may 
be noted that in the base of the Eastern Pagoda the traditional (Chinese) 
pair of the Tiger-tamer and the Dragon-subduer is treated as half Chinese 
and half Indian, a.e. the former is identified with Seng-ch'ou (carving u° 13) 
and the latter with Kasyapa (carving n® 14). In fact this pair was an im- 
personal motive of folklore and imagery, probably of Taoist origin, and 
various explanatory legends were applied to it in course of time Just as the 
Tiger-tamer was identified with a number of different Buddhist saints (see 
p. 70, E II 4), so was also the Dragon-subduer (e.g., with the Dhyana pa- 
triarch Hui-neng SflS, see Dor4, Recherches, VII, 258). 


E III 

In this story all the figures are monks, either Indian or Chinese. None 
of them has a halo. The standard of execution is about the same as in the 
lower stories, the clothing of the monks being treated in a very similar 
fashion. 

1-2 (s) [pi. 51]. — According to Trad, these two monk-figures, with their 
hands joined and their bare feet resting on lotus-flowers, are Ananda and 
(Maha) Kasyapa, the two chief disciples of Sakyamuni Buddha, and often 
his acol 3 des in iconography. 

3(sw). — Trad. P’u-hua another popular figure of Dhyana 

hagiography. He is said to have lived in the ninth century A.D. He used 
to wander about with a bell, shaking it at the ears or behind the backs of 
people, and whenever anyone looked round, he would lay out his hand, 
begging for a piece of cash. If asked a question, he used to bray like a 
donkey. See Sung tao seng chwan, T.2061,Ch.XX,p. 837; Chingiech'uan 
itr\g ht, T. 2078, Ch. X, p. 280. He is seen here shaking his bell and giving 
a piece of cash to a child. Cf. W 1 11 (and 12), p. 30. 

4(sw). — Trad. Ch’ang-mei “Long Brows”. Pin^ola, the eight- 
eenth of the eighteen Arhats according to some authorities. In Indian tra- 
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dition he was already characterized by long eyebrows. See Chavannes and 
L€\’i, Journal Asiaiiquet 1916, II, 121, 137-147. 

5(w) [pi. 53]. — Trad. Ch’ing-jni i-e., Xandimitra, the seventeenth 
of the eighteen Arhats according to the same authorities. The dragon 
hovering in the air is an allusion to the subduing of the dragon (see 
above under E n 4, 15 and 16; cf. also W 1 16). 

bC"''') [pi. 52]. — Trad. Fo-t’u-tcng A native of Kucha who came 

to China in 310 A.D. and became famous at the Chinese court as a healer 
and thaumaturge. He used to rub the palm of his hand with oil mixed with 
greasy matter, and was then able to see in it, as in a mirror, tilings which 
happened over a thousand miles away. See Kao seng cliuan, T. 2059, Ch. 
IX, pp. 383-387 : Chin shu Ch. 95, 96. In our carv-ing a cloudy trail is 

emitted from the palm of his left hand. In his right hand he holds a round 
fan. 

7(i<*w) [pi. 53]. — Trad. i.e. Chih-i ^25 (538-598 A.D.), the 

founder of the T’ien-t’ai Sect Cf.Wnill. Here he is seen opening 

a scroll, like the figure in E n 13. Very doubtful identification. 

8(w). — Trad. *.e. the National Master Hsien-shou KtS"? the 

official title of Fa-tsang (643-712 A.D.), the third (and most conspicu- 
ous) Chinese patriarch of the Hua-yen Sect He holds a Ju-i sceptre 

(5n^), with a Buddha carved on it. This might be an emblem of the title 
and rank of National blaster (Si®) which was conferred upon him by the 
Empress Wu; hence the identification? Cf. W i 4, 

9(n). — A monk raising a stupa on his right hand. Trad. 

“the Worthy of Chi-pin”, i.e. of Kashmir (or Kapisa), A similar figure 
in W V 4 receives the same name from the monks of the K'ai-j'uan Tem- 
ple. The explanation of the name and of the figure is uncertain; possibly 
Madhyantika, the patriarch who founded monasteries in Kashmir; or Su- 
mana, the Arhat who was sent to I^Iunir to erect a stupa to hold 
hair and nails of the Buddha according to a tale of T. 211, Ch. IT, 590(?)* 
10 (n) [pi. 64]. — A monk holding a censer ndth a handle (^fS, ffiSriS)- 
Trad. “the Master of Contrition Tz'd-jain”. Tz’a-jnin is the 

title which was conferred by the Sung emperor Ch6n-tsung HlJjs upon Tsun- 
shih (963-1032 A.D.), a monk of the T’ien-t’ai Sect who is famous for 
having instituted the ritual for various ceremonies (or offices) of Contrition 
(tSti, niS), and is therefore known as the Master of Contrition, 13^1. The 
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censer he is holding may be an allusion to his capacity as a specialist of 
liturgy (?). Cf. WiiiS. 

11(ne). — A monk holding a rosary in his left hand. With his right 
hand he is performing a mudra over a ball in a round plate which is held by 
a cliild. Trad, wanting. Cf. E ii 12, W ni 3. 

12(ne) [pis. 55, 6Q]. — An old monk leaning on a rod, with a child 
worsliipping him. Cf. W iii 3; E n 12. 

13(e) [pi. 54]. — A monk holding in his right hand a bowl emitting a 
flame, while Ins left hand performs a inudra. Trad. “the master 

of the Law (of ?) Aleng-shan”. Meng-shan is the name of various moun- 
tains in China, particularly of one m the province of Shan-tung, n.w. of 
Feilisien on which there are said to be over seventy ancient monaster- • 
ies; also of a mountain near Lu-shan Sill in the province of Ssu-ch’uan 
(312?., IX, G3o). In Tonkin one of the most common Buddhist offices is 
called the office of Meng-shan, The identity of the person thus 

named is not clear. 

14(e). — Trad. i.e , Maudgalyayana, one of the chief disciples 

of Sakyamuni; represented nith his traditional attributes, a bowl (patra) 
and a tin-staff (kliakkhara). Cf. W ni 12; W v 1. 

16(se). — A monk holding a rosary. Trad. “the master of the 

Law Hui-yuan There were two famous monks of this name, one under 
the Chin dynasty, the founder of the White Lotus Association (334- 
416 A.D.), and one under the Sui dynasty, the first great Buddhist exegete 
in China (523-592 A.D.) Trad refers probably to the former, who is con- 
sidered a Chinese patriarch of the Pure Land sect; but there is no w’arrant 
whatever for this identification of the carving 

1C(se). — A monk holding a fly-flap with both hands. Trad, 

“the master of Vinaya Tao-hsuan”, the famous founder of the Vinaya 
sect,#^ (S96-6G7 A D.). Mere guess-work. 

E IV 

In this story all the figures are Bodhisattvas, all (except 9) standing or 
sitting on lotus-flowers and adorned with halos. They do not belong to 
any traditional group, but seem to have been chosen more or less at ran- 
dom, or even freely imagined, several of them being difficult to identify 
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by means of the classical iconographic canon. The execution is notably 
poorer than in the lower stories. 

l-2(s) [pi. 57]. ■ — jMahjusrl (Wen-shu on his lion and Samantab- 
hadra (P'u-hsien on his elephant, the two acolytes of Sakyamuni 
Buddha in Mahayana iconography. The latter holds a lotus-flower with a 
long stem; the former also a flower (?). 

3(sw). — Avalokitesvara (Kuan-yin the acolyte on the left side of 
Amitabha) holding a flask and a willow twig, with a baby clinging to his 
(or her (?); cf. W iv 5, p. 34!) right sleeve. The popular Chinese type of 
Kuan-yin as protecting (or ^ving) children. 

4(sw). — Mahasthamaprapta (Ta-shih-chih the acolyte who 

. stands to the right of Amitabha), wnth his classical attributes, a lotus- 
flower in one hand and a precious flask in his hair-dress. Cf. W rv 5-6. 

5(w) [pi. 56], — A Bodhisattva whose left hand is performing a raudra 
before his navel. From his right hand, which is performing the same mudrS, 
there emanates a lotus-flower with a Buddha seated on it. Trad. 
“Precious Hand-palm Bodhisattva". A Bodhisattva of this name is men- 
tioned among the hearers of the SaddharmapuridarlkasHtra; also in the 
Mahdprajndpardmitd^dstra, which explains that the seven precious sub- 
stances are produced from his hand-palm. Further, in the GarhhadhStu- 
mandala as preserved in Japan, there are two Bodhisattvas called 
“Precious Hand-palm” and “Precious Hand” (RatnapSni, name 
of a Bodhisattva in the Mahdvyutpath, XXIII, 11) ; both hold in their left 
hands the stem of a lotus on the flower of which there is, not a Buddha? 
but a vajra with a cintamani. 

G(w). — A Bodhisattva bolding with his left hand a large flower (not a 
lotus), -while his right hand is raised in a mudra. Trad. “Precious 

Flower Bodhisattva” (?). Cf. W v 16, 

7(n^v) [pi. 57]. — A Bodhisattva holding a rosary in his right hand, 
his left hand being laid on the right wrist. Trad, wanting. Cf. W iv 9. 

8(nw). — A Bodhisattva holding in his left hand an opened book, the 
tie of which he holds isdth his ri^t hand. The book is not a scroll, but is 
bound in the fashion of an Indian pothi, i.e. what the Chinese call 
(or In Japan this is an attribute of some forms of Mailjusri (or also 

of Avalokitesvara). 

9(n) [pi. 58]. — A figure dressed and capped like a Chinese official (or 
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rather an emperor, with dragon embroidery, cf. E n 10), standing not on 
a lotus-flower but on a cloud (?), holding in the right hand a flower (not 
a lotus) and in the left a tablet ?). Trad. “Faith-aspect 

Bodhisattva” (Ruciraketu ?). A Bodhisattva of this name appears in the 
Siivamaprabhdsasiltra. The attribution of this name to the present carv- 
ing seems due to some confusion; cf. AV iv 9. Perhaps Brahma or Indra? 
or Liang Wu-ti (cf. E ii 10, "W iv 1)? 

10{n). — A Bodliisattva holding with both hands what seems to be 
a Ju-i sceptre surmounted by a cintamani (iaS^). Trad. “Ra- 

diance Bodhisattva” (?). Might possibly be Cintamanicakra, one of the 
forms of Avalokitesvara though our figure does not agiee with 

the usual type of this Bodhisattva; or Samantabhadra, who sometimes 
holds a Ju-i? 

H(ne). — A Bodhisattva holding a Ju-i sceptre, with a cintamani (?) 
in his hair-dress. Trad, wanting. 

12(ne). — A Bodhisattva holding a rosary and performing a mudra 
pointing to the left side. Trad, wanting 

13(e). — A Bodhisattva performing the same mudrS with both hands. 
Trad. Vajragarbha; highly doubtful in the absence of any 

attribute. 

14(e). — A Bodhisattva with his left hand restmg on the head of a lion. 
Trad, K§itigarbha. On the golden-maned lion, an incarnation of 

Manju^, which assists IC§itigarbha at the judgment of the Dead, see 
Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings . . ., p. 37. The present identification, 
how'ever, is very doubtful. 

15-16(se). — Suryaprabha (B^) and Candraprabha (R5&) Bodhisat- 
tvas, the acolytes of the Buddha Bhai§ajyaguru the former hold- 

ing the sun-disc (with a cock), the latter the moon-disc (with a hare 
under a tree). Cf. W rv 13-14. 

E v 

In this story, as in E i, W’e have pairs of Guardians on the four principal 
faces (s, w, n, e). The figures on the intermediate faces are Buddhas 
and monks. There are apparently five Buddhas (3-4, 7-8 and 15), per- 
haps the Buddhas of the five cardinal directions (I^airocana Center, 
Ratnasambhava S, Amitajms Amoghasiddhi N, Ak^obhya E), though 
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their attitudes and mudras do not agree Avith the classical iconographic 
tradition. The execution is rather poor. 

1-2 (s) [not reproduced]. — Two Guardian-deities, entirely clad and 
armoured, holding long swords. Their attitudes and mudras are exactly 
like those of W 1 1-2 (also W in 1), though there are differences in the cos- 
tume and hairdressing (excluding the possibilities of direct copy) and the 
execution is much poorer here than in W i. Trad. , "divine kings 

guarding the terrace (mandala) In AV the same deities are said to guard 
the monastery. Similar deities in W i 9-10, W n 7-S, etc., are said to 
guard the pagoda! 

3-4(sw) [not reproduced]. — Two Buddhas, dressed like monks, with 
mna and curled hair (iTSe, kaparda), standing on lotus-flowers and per- 
formmg different mudras. Trad, assigns to them the fanciful names 
of and “Buddhas ha^ang the characteristic aspect of 

Indra and Brahma”! The mudra of 4 suggests Amitabha (cf. Hobogirin, 
p. 29). 

6- 6(w) [not reproduced], — Two guardians dressed like Vajra-holders 

(breast, arms, and legs bare, double hair-knot), but holding no vajra in 
their closed fists. Trad. "divine kings protecting the §ilas”, which 

is certainly not correct, these figures being dressed like ordinary Guard- 
ians and not like gods (cf. W ii 15-16). Their attitudes are like those of 
AV I 5-6, but the latter hold vajras. 

7- 8(nw) [not reproduced]. — Two Buddhas standing on lotus-flowers 
(7 on a single flower, 8 on two). The mudra of S (Varada) suggests 
Batnasambhava, the Buddha of the South in the group of the five 
Buddhas. 

9-10(n) [pi 59]. — Two A^ajra-holders, 9 ^dtli closed, 10 with open 
mouth. The treatment is similar to that of the A^ajra-holders of E i 
(E V 10 has the same attitude as E i 6), but the execution is much poorer. 
Trad. 

11(ne). — A monk 'U'ith a cap over head and shoulders, holding a fly- 
flap. Trod, wanting. 

12 (ne). — A figure holding a scroll, dressed and booted like a Cliincsc 
monk, but nith the right nrm p.artly uncovered. The Jicaddrcss seems to 
be a double hair-knot, not an ujnl^a. Trad. w.anting. 

13-14(e). — Ti%o A^ajr.a-holdcrs, whose attitudes are the same as tliosc 
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of E Y 5-6; 13 ■with closed, 14 open mouth. 13 alone actually holds 
a vajra. Trad. Heng Ha erh chiang; cf. p. 66, under E 1 1-2. 

15(se). — A Buddha udth u§nl§a and urna, his right arm uncovered 
(as in E Y 7-8), but without lotus-stand. His left sleeve is raised, hiding 
both hands. Trad. Ak§obhya (the Eastern Buddha among the five); but 
the figure does not agree uith the usual attitude of Ak§obhya (right hand 
in Bhumisparsamudra, left hand holding a plait of clothing). The present 
carving might rather be Sokyamuni, of whom there is a type hiding both 
hands under his raised left sleeve, the origin of this type being traced by 
Japanese archeologists to a painting attributed to the famous T'ang 
painter, Hu Tao-tzu See Ono, op. ciL, p. 521. 

16(se). — A monk with cap over head and shoulders, his hands hidden 
in his sleeves, walking on some plants. Trad, entirely unfounded. 

Perhaps Bodhidharma crossing the river on reeds? 
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4. CONCLUSION 


In the iconography of the Ch^iian-chou pagodas, the narrativ'e panels 
carved in soft greenstone ^ on the base of the eastern tover must be set 
apart from the other candn^. Thej' e\'ince a fair knowledge of classical 
Buddhism, and their cesthetic standard also suggests that they were can'ed 
after a pictorial model from the hand of some scholarly artist who was is ell 
acquainted with the canonical texts, or, in some cases, with the traditional 
conventions of Buddhist imager^', as transmitted to China from the 
“"Western Countries”. 

These panels include: 

1® A set of scenes from the legend of the Sakj’a Bodhisattva (n“* 1-12) ■ 
This series is not based on any single text, but the choice of the episodes as 
well as their treatment reveal the hand of an expert in orthodox iconog- 
raphy, although the style of the can-Togs and many details of dress and 


manners are purely Chinese. 

2“ Various scenes from the history' or legend of Indian and Chinese 
Buddhism (n®“ 13-39), the arrangement of which does not follow an} 
chronological or traditional order, but is based on the principle of paral- 
lelism, so dear to the Chmese mind. The cai^dngs go by pairs, the Clunese 
epigraphs inscribed on tlie panels of each pair being worded according to 
the stylistic rules of parallelism. Most of the scenes seem to have been 
chosen so os to include animal figures. Thus we find the usual couple of 


tiger and dragon, here represented by two stories, one Chmese and one 
Indian (n®* 13-14); other animal scenes are also half Indian and Im 
Chinese (n®* 15-16). The stories of n”* 17-18 deal ■nith elephants, those of 
n®* 19-20 with animal triads, those of n"* 33-34 and 35-30 ivith birds. 
Other scenes are purely historical, e.g. the episodes of Asoka and 'ia^as 
(n®* 21-22) or of the introduction of Buddliism to Southern and Northern 
China (n®* 25-2G). Others refer to hermits (n"' 37-3S), or to pagodas 
(n®* 23-24), or again seem to be mainl}’ ornamental (n®* 27-28). Most of 
these panels are so carefully executed that it is possible to determine exactl} 
their literarj' sources, often do>vn to the particular Chines version «Iiich 


** On this stonff, a vrry fin** matfnal, (ontrastmj; with the Jianl granite of the upper etones, e'* 
p. 92. n 
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the artists followed. Such a vivid and comprehensive “ Bible de pierre ” of 
Buddhism is hardly to be found elsewhere in the Far East. 

The other carvings of the pagodas, cut m coarse granite around the five 
stories of each tower, show a very different character. Some carvings of the 
lower stories [e.g., E i) still agree to some extent with the classical canon 
of iconography. The types, however, become more and more corrupt as we 
ascend the towers, and in the upper stories the arrangement of the figures, 
their treatment, and their attributes, are often so fanciful that their iden- 
tification becomes impossible and many of the types seem almost to have 
been freely invented by the carvers {e.g. in W iii-iv, E i\^-v). Some of 
these carvings, however, throw an interesting light on popular Buddhism 
at the end of the Sung dynasty. The cult of the eighteen Arhats was by 
that time quite popular, the long-browed Pindola (E iil 4) and the two 
Arhats added in China, the Tiger-tamer and the Dragon-subduer (E n 4, 
15-16; W 1 3, 16; W n 14; etc.), enjoying particular favor. Avalokitesvara 
is already associated with a child (E iv 3), or appears as a woman reading 
on a rock under a tree (E v 7), still the most popular form of Kuan-yin in 
Southern China. The legend of the pilgrim Hsuan-tsang, as known to us 
throu^ the successive stages of a famous popular novel, is well represented 
in the carvings (W x 13-14; iv 2, 11-12; E ii 8). We also meet Mu-lien, the 
hero of another Chinese novel (W v 8). The most conspicuous sect is that 
of DhySna, with its specifically Chmese types: Bodhidharma (W iii 7; E ii 
9; etc.) and his patron Liang Wu-ti (W rv 1 ; E n 10, iv 9), the burlesque pair 
Han-shan and Shih-te (W and E ii 1-2), the fat monk Pu-tai (E ii 11), and 
P’u-hua ndth his bell (W 1 11; E iii 3). A striking feature is the complete 
absence of any Tantric figure, suggesting that Tantric Buddhism, which 
had been so flourishing at the Imperial Court since the eighth centuiy on- 
ward, had not yet, on the eve of the Mon^I dynasty, reached the popular 
masses in Southern China With this one exception, the granite carvings of 
the Ch’iian-chou pagodas display a popular iconography which, on the 
nhole, has not changed much in China from the middle of the thirteenth 
century domi to the present day. 
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1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following works have been used for the preparation of these his- 
torical notes: 

T = Gazetteer of the ICai-yuan Temple, compiled from 1635 

to 1643 A.D. by the monk Yuan-hsien and reprinted in 1927. This 
book is divided into four sections: i. History of the temple and of its vari- 
ous monuments, SBSS; n. Biographical section, m- Literary 

section, iv. Economic section, ID0K*^. The materials used by the 

compiler were an older gazetteer, compiled by a Ming scholar named 
Ch’fin W. in 1596, and a biographical work on the temple, entitled 
■if® and compiled by a monk of the Yuan dynasty, Ta-kuei (alias 
M6ng-kuan ^U), in 1348 (cf. T, III, ISa). In addition, he used various 
literary, epigraphic or traditional sources of information. According to 
the preface, all information concerning the history of the temple up to the 
Yuan dynasty is derived from the Yuan biographical work quoted above. 
A work similar to the latter had already been published under the Sung 
djTiasty by Hsu Lieh but it was no longer extant w’hen the present 
gazetteer was compiled. Further, an “ancient gazetteer”, previous to 1393, 
is quoted in an inscription of 1595 (T, III, 5b). Lastly, the prefectural 
gazetteer, X\T, 18b-21b, reproduces in extenso two notices, S1I55, one on 
the pagodas, wTitten in 1037 by a local scholar, Chiang Te-ying 
(doctor in 1033; cf. S, IX, 7Cb-77b), and one on the temple, WTitten under 
the Chhng dynasty by Huang Feng-hsiang Both notices agree 

literally wth our gazetteer. 

S ~ Gazetteer of the Sub-prefecturc of Chvi-chtang, compiled 

in 1705, revised edition of 1866. 

P = Gazetteer of the Prefecture of Ch'xtan’Chou, Cli'iian-chou fti chih, 
enlarged edition of 1703, reprinted in 1927 from a pre\'ious reprint of 1870. 

E = Epigraphy of Fu<hien, an evccllcnt work recently 

published by the Archaeological Association of Fu-chien, nith valuable 
annotations due to Mr. Ch’Cn Yen Kffr, a \\cll-knon'n scholar and poet of 
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Fu-chou, formerly Head of the Department of Smology at the Umversity 
of Amoy, and his pupil Mr Y^eh Ch’ang-ch’ing 

IS = Two mscnptions on the second story of both pagodas, dated 
1456 

nV ~ Inscnption, dated 1666, at the well near the Ordination Terrace 
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2. k’ai-yUan temple 

The pagodas arc located within the precincts of the K'ai-j'uan Temple, 
also called Temple of the Purple Cloud, There is a legend about 

the foundation of this temple. In 680 a local citizen, Huang Shou-kung 
dreamt that a monk begged some of his land to establish a temple 
He answered that ho would grant the request if a certain mulberrj' tree 
produced lotus-flowers. The miracle occurred, and so the temple was 
founded This legend must be ancient, as it is related in a w'ork of the 
middle of the fourteenth century (TfltTS AKt, Taisho Trip., n" 2037, p. 819), 
which gives as its source a local gazetteer (HIS). The mulberry tree is still 
shown to visitors near the lodgings of the abbot! 

The temple was first called Temple of the Lotus-flowers, (or 

according to quoted in P, XVI, ISa). In 693 and 

705 it was granted by the empress Wu the official names of Hsing-cluao 
ssti IRlfe# and Lung-hsing ssQ In 738 the emperor Hsuan-tsung 

ordered that there should be in each prefecture a Buddhist temple 
called by the title of the era, K’ai-jiian, hence the new’ name of our temple, 
K’ai-yuan ssQ 

Originally the temple comprised only a main hall, called the Hall of the 
Purple Cloud, because a purple cloud had appeared at the time of 

its foundation; a library, €515, a belfry, a threefold gate, HP^; aod 
lodgings for the abbot, called (cf inscription of 897, E, II, 32a, 

T, III, 5b; and T, I, 9b-12a, III, 14b sg ) Later on other bmidings uere 
gradually erected near or around the temple, partly for purposes of wor- 
ship, partly as lodgings for monks, etc Under the Yuan d 3 Tiasty, in 1285, 
there were no less than 120 “quarters”, or secondarj' compounds, 5^15c, 
surrounding the temple Thej' were then officially annexed to the temple, 
and the whole establishment received the name of Ta k’ai-yuan wan-shou 
ch’an-ssQ 

It was about that time that our temple reached the height of its pros- 
perity. The city of Ch’uan-chou was then the chief emporium of foreign 
trade in China (between 1150 and 1250, according to J Kuwabara), and 
was praised as the largest harbour of the \\orId bj' Western visitors. It is 
reported that about the year 1300 the monks sta 3 ’ing at the K’ai- 3 'uan 
Temple were no less than 1000 T, I, 2a), wliile according to 
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Odoric de Pordenone, who visited in Zayton, between 1316 and 1330 A.D., 
a Buddhist temple which can be no other than ours, their number was 
3000 (Yule and Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, II, 184) ; and there is 
an old sajdng that “in ancient times this spot was called a Buddha-land, 
and every passer-by was a holy man” T, 

Pref. II, lb). The Tuan Pagodas are w^orthy memorials of this period of 
prosperity. 

The decay of the temple began with the troubles at the end of the 
Yuan dynasty. In 1357 a huge fire destroyed all the main buildings 
(though not the pagodas); the emperor T’ai-tsu had them rebuilt at the 
beginning of the Ming djmasty, in 1398-1400, but at the end of the six- 
teenth century the monks had become so poor and defenceless that the 
buildings were occupied by coolies, who turned them into lodgings and 
workshops for the fabrication of arms and powder, causing considerable 
damage and destroying many ancient treasures. In 1594 these intruders 
were expelled by the authorities; repairs were then made by a descendant 
of the founder of the temple, and again in 1637. Recently a restoration of 
the temple and pagodas has been undertaken with the financial help of 
inhabitants of the district who have emigrated to the South Seas and of 
rich merchants of Amoy, some of whom are said to be descendants of the 
founder of the temple. But the extent of the temple has been greatly 
reduced, and in its present condition it cannot compare with the pomp 
and grandeur of bygone days, though something of its past glory still 
lingers about it. 

The history of the cliief buildings which have been preserved (apart 
from the pagodas) may be summarized as follows: 

The main hall or AlftJSK?; Plan: C; pis. 296, 67-68) was 

founded in 686, but the original building was burnt before 897, when it 
was rebuilt by a high official, who had four statues erected in it, one of 
which had formerly been given by the emperor Hsuan-tsung i m. Under 
the Sung and Yuan dynasties, the hall v.’as burnt twice (1150 and 1357). 
In 1398 it was rebuilt by a monk specially sent from Nanking by T’ai- 
tsu Aill, the founder of the Ivling dynasty. Repairs were made in 1594 
and 1637; at the latter date all the wooden columns were replaced in 
stone. 

Tlie building called Ordination Terrace Plan: D) w'as erected 
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under the Sung dynasty, in 1019, and rebuilt in 1128 according to stnct 
ritual rules (T, 1, 3a sq , II, 40b) Itxvas burnt in 1357 and rebuilt in 1400 
Repairs ^\ero made in 1594, and under the Ch’ing dynasty in 16C6, when 
a well of the T’ang dynasty was discovered under the building and re- 
opened (cf /IF) 

The Hall of the Law Phn E) is not earlier than the Yuan 

dymst> (1285) It was burnt in 1357 and rebuilt in 1398 Repairs were 
made in 1450-14G4, 1548, 1594, etc 

The Temple of the Danapati Flan F), founded at the end of 

the thirteenth centurj', was burnt in 1357 and rebuilt about 1398 In 1590 
it was repaired by a local ofiicial, Huang Wcn-ping a descendant of 

the founder of the temple, who consecrated this building to the memorj of 
his ancestor (see T, I, 5b, and inscriptions in T, III, 19b-23a) 

The construction of the gates (SR, pi 76) was started in 687 Thej 
were burnt and rebuilt in 1155 and 1327, repairs were made under the 
Ming djTiasty 

The belfry (1115) and the vanous libraries (ISIS, which 

formerly existed have entirely disappeared 
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3. STUPAS AND VOTIVE PILLARS 
In the Yaho of the K’Ai-yuAN Temple 

In the yard between the main hall and the Gate of the K’ai-yuan 
Temple there are two square stupas (t’a and two octagonal votive 
pillars (ch’uang $jf), all in stone, with carvings and inscriptions, which 
may be dated as follows. 

Stupas of 1145 

(In front of the main ball; Plan: Rl and R2; pis. 29a, 66.) 

As stated in an inscription on the eastern stupa, both stupas were 
erected under the Sung dynasty, in 1146, by a woman named Liu San- 
niang who lived in the southwest quarter of the city under 

the Sung the city of Ch'uan-chou was divided into five Jm). This inscrip- 
tion, which is difficult to decipher, is reproduced m the Epigraphy of 
Fu-chien [= E], TOI, 18b. It is followed by a later inscription stating 
that the sttipas were repaired by a certain Wang Ssfi-w6n at an 

uncertain date. On a brick set in the upper story of the stOpa, there is an 
undated inscription with the name of a woman and of a man (?) who also 
lived in the “southwest quarter" (the term used for “ quarter” can belong 
only to the Sung dynasty). Higher up there are further inscriptions mean- 
ing: “Ten thousand years to the Emperor!” and: “The Bodhisattvas 
Suryapxabha and Candraprabha” (see E, 11, 8a). Both stupas are 
obviously enlarged copies in stone of the gilt bronze stupas cast by the 
king of Wu-Yueh Ch’ien Hung-shu in 955, of which specimens 

are extant in various museums (KyQto, TokyO, Berlin; see also Maspero, 
BEFEO, XIV, n® 8, p. 62, and figs. 26-28; Boerschmann, Pagoden, 416 et 
and compare above under E, base, carvings 22 and 24; also W v 4, 
etc.). The disposition of the stupas is the same, and the composition of the 
scenes carved on the four sides, their general movement, the attitudes of the 
chief persons, are clearly similar. According to Ciiinese (Bushell, Chinese 
^rt, 1, 92) and also to Japanese archaeologists (Ishizaki in Olani gakuhd, 

IX, II, 1928, pp. 300-302), these four scenes represent the 
Bodhisattva offering his body to feed a tigress, Candraprabha cutting off 
his liead to save a Bralimin, Sibiraja cutting off his flesli to rescue a dove, 

** For the use of the ord stQpa ", sec p 7, n 20 
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and Maitribalarfija giving liis car. Thc.«c identifications need to be care- 
fully checked, but the car\*ings of our stupas, wliich are rough imitations in 
stone, offer no help in this respect. The chief difTerence between these 
stupas and those of AVu-Yueh is that the upper corner-pieces, which in the 
latter are occupied by Vajra-Guardians, arc in the former divided into tuo 
registers with carvings apparently representing scenes from the life of 
Sakya Bodhisattva. In one can*ing he is seen at liis birth, nith one hand 
raised and the other lowered; in another, he is practising archery. A speci- 
men of the Wu-Yuch stupas which is prcscr\’cd in a private collection at 
T'ung-an a sub-prefecture of Ch’uan-chou {E, 1, 12b sq.), might 

have scr\’’ed as model for these two stupas. 

VoTnx PiLiAn OF lOOS 

(In front of the main hall, on the western side. Plan: T 1.) 

This pillar nas erected in lOOS by Yuan-shao and others. It bears 
a notice composed by the monk Tsung-mei and calligraphed by Lin 
Hsun \vith the names of many monks and donors; besides the tevt 
of the Usi.ilsavijaijSdharant as rendered into Chinese by 

Amoghavajra. The inscription is in poor condition, but the date is just 
readable on the southern face. Cf. E, V, 17a, quoting a te.vt according to 
which this pillar belonged formerly to the Shui-lu ssti (see Plan: 0), 

whence it was transferred to its present place. 

Votive Pileau of 1031 

(Near the gate, west of the yard. Plan: T 2; pi. Sa.) 

The inscription is almost entirely obliterated, but the date and the 
title of the UsnXsamjayadharani may be deciphered on the southeastern 
and northeastern faces. Cf. E, V, 25a-b. 

Other Votive Pillars in Fu-chien 

It may be of some interest to add here a list of the other votive pillars 
with the Usriisamjayadhdranl which exist or did exist in the province of 
Fu-chien according to E; none is anterior to the end of the T’ang (after the 
great proscription of 845), and none posterior to the Northern Sung: 

1. Some hundred feet outside the western gate of Ch’uan-chou. Dated 
849. E, U, 20a. 
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2, At the K^'ii-yuan ssu of Lung-ch’i , i.e. Chang-chou. Dated 
863. 76., 29b. 

3-4. Formerly in Fu-chou; now lost. Dated 909 and 956. E, 

XIII, 2b-3a. 

5. Formerly at the Chao-eh’ing ch^an-yuan in Ch’uan-chou; 

now lost. Dated 990. E, V, lib. 

6. At the Ch’eng-t’ien ssft in Ch’uan-chou. Dated 991. 76., 

14b. 

7. At the T’ao-yuan kung in Nan-an 1^5c, a sub-prefecture of 

eVuan-chou. Dated 1025. 76., 24b. 

8. Formerly at Ch’ang-ch’i a village in the prefecture of Fu-ning 

now transferred to P’ing-yang in Ch6-chiang Dated 

1116. 76., ^^1, 20b. 
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4. AVESTERN PAGODA 

The origin of the Western Pagoda is traced to a wooden pagoda of 
seven stories erected under the Five Dynasties, in 91G. According to the 
legend of its foundation, this pagoda had been originally erected in Fu- 
chou MiHl by the military* governor Wang Shen-chih better knovra 

as the icing of Fu-chien, (xI5, a title wluch he had received from the 
emperor T’ai-tsu :lcjll of the Later Liang d^masty; this governor 
founded a local dynasty in Fu-chicn, and Ids son took the title of emperor. 
Wang Sh6n-chih, the legend says, had built a wooden pagoda in his capital, 
but a mysterious monk appeared to him in a dream and asked liim to have 
it transferred to Ch’uan-chou, and the pagoda was rebuilt on our spot. 
Behind this legend there may be some historical reality. Wang Shen-chih 
has made himself famous in Fu-chlen as a builder of pagodas and a donor 
of Buddhist images (cf. F, III, Ub. 12b, IV, 7a: XII, 18a-b; Ffm, II, 
3b sg.). In 904 ho had erected to the memory of his father an octagonal 
pagoda of seven stories, ^vith a circumference of 77 feet and a hefglit of 
200 feet, not including a spire (4n^) of 40 feet, the pagoda nas made of 
brick internally, but entirely covered with wood, each of the 56 angles 
having the earthem imago of a deity, and all the doors on each face being 
decorated with paintings of golden images. This pagoda was called Dlpam- 
kara-Prabhutaratna-Stupa for the Retribution of Ivindness 
iS-; it was located at the Wan-sui Temple near the southeastern 

corner of the city wall, at the southwest of tlie Hill of the Nine Immortals, 
Aillllh, one of the three hills of Fu-chou It ^\as destroyed by fire in 1534, 
and was rebuilt in 1548 It may well be that the original Western Pagoda 
of Ch’uan-chou was a copy of this pagoda, a fact which might account for 
the legend quoted above In 901 Wang Sh6n-chih had also erected at the 
K’ai-yuan Temple of Fu-chou a pagoda called Shou-shan t’a The 

first name of the Western Pagoda of Ch’Uan-chou was Wu-leang-shou t’a 
(Pagoda of Amitayus). Its present name, J4n-shou t’a 
(Benevolence and Longenty), was given to it in 1114. 

This wooden pagoda was burnt in 1155, and rebuilt by Liao-hsing T 
and Shou-ching in 1178. Later on it was burnt again, and was re- 
bmlt in brick by Shou-ch’un 

The present stone building was undertaken by the monk TzG-eheng 
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SS? in 1228 (or according to P in 1225-1227), and was completed in 1237, 
more than ten years before the Eastern Pagoda. In 1401 repairs were made 
on the inside of the pagoda, and in 1476 (cf. IS) the railings were repaired. 
In 1588 a typhoon destroyed the summit, and the gilt point fell to the 
ground; repairs were made by a local citizen. In 1606 another typhoon 
destroyed the entire summit, including the iron incense-bumer, the copper 
cover, the iron chains and the pit point; repairs were made in 1612 by 
public subscription {S, 40a). 
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5. EASTERN PAGODA 

The foundation of the Eastern Pagoda is traced back by most autJjor- 
itics to the Ilsicn-t’ung era, under the reign of T'ang I-tsiing /JrSnt 
(SCO-874; Hsion-IiCng in T, I, Gb; P, XVI, 20b, etc., is a misprint), 
when a local monk named 'Wcn-cli’Cng (who lived from 798 to 870; 
cf. T, 11, 21a-b; S, XV, 30a; P, l.X\'', 2a-b) built on this spot a wooden 
pagoda of five stories (or nine stories according to P, XNT, 19b); the con- 
struction of this original building lasted from SCO to 805, and it received 
the name of Chen-kuo t’a IllWllr, "Pagoda for the Security of the State,” 
which has been retained down to the present day. In 8G0 an official called 
Hsu Tsung-jCn thotC brought from Ch’ang-an some Buddha’s relies which 
were placed inside the jjagoda. According to another source, however 
(AD'JM^h quoted in P, XVI, I9b), this wooden pagoda was not built until 
during the Five Dynasties, in the middle of tlic tenth century, together 
with the original 'Western Pagoda. 

Under the Sung dynasty, in 1017-1022, a wooden pagod.a of thirteen 
stories replaced the original one. It was burnt in 1155, and rebuilt in 1180 
by the monks Liao-hsing Tti and Shou-ching ^ff?, tw'o famous arcliitects 
of that time. This new building was burnt again in 1227, and the monk 
Shou-ch’un built in its place a brick pagoda of seven stories (in P, 
however, this brick construction is dated as twelfth century). 

The present building in stone w’as undertaken in 1238 by the monk 
Pen-hung 4^19^ (P W'ntes Pfin-kung who built the first story. The 
‘ ch’ing sliih ’ carvings of the base are praised as "works of divine art 
and supernatural workmanship 

The work of Pen-hung was continued by Fa-ch’uan W'ho built the 
second, third, and fourth stones, and by another monk who completed the 
fifth story in 1250. This latter monk is called i.e. probably "a 

preaching monk from the Indian [Temple] ” (T’ien-chu ssQ, near Hang- 
chou; in P, XVI, 20a, he is called ^4S, probably a misprint). 

In 1394 the terminal spire of the pagoda was turned down; it was set 
right in 1397. In 1456 the iron chains of the summit and the railings of the 

** Ch'ing ehih is the local name for a kind of dionte— “greenstone”— found between Ch’iian* 
chou and Fu-ch'ing, a stone of very fine grain wrhich can be polished so as to “look like jade”, 
and which partly accounts for the extreme delicacy of these reliefs of the base as compared with 
the granite carvings of the upper stones 
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galleries, T>hich had been damaged by natural exposure, were repaired by 
the monks of the temple (cf IS) In 1604 an earthquake broke the sum- 
mit of the pagoda and set loose several stones, which fell from the roof or 
the upper story and damaged some of the lower stories (railings only, ac- 
cordmg to S, "KY, 39b ) , repairs were made in 1606 by means of a subscrip- 
tion organized by a local ofRcial named Clian Yang-p’i (on whom 

see 5, IX, 50a-b) 
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C. BUDDHIST ARCHITECTS AND FOREIGN MONIvS 
IN CH’OAN-CHOU 

The Buddhist elergj' has often been accused in China of being unpro- 
ductive. The chief argument used against Buddliism b 3 ’ its Confucianist 
opponents always was that the monks were social parasites and mere con- 
sumers who contributed nothing to the economic life of the country'. 
Nevertheless, some of the eight beatific works (punj'akfetra) expressly 
recommended in Chinese treatises of Alahiij'iina discipline consist in 
digging wells, making roads, building bridges, etc. (see for instance T. 
1812, p. 591b; 1813, p. G39a; also an old Hmayana sutra, T. 6S3, p. 777b). 

Buddhist monks have been remarkabli' active in Ch'uan-chou and the 
surrounding region as builders not onlj' of pagodas and temples, but also 
of bridges and other works of public utilitj'. One of the largest bridges of 
the citj’, the Bridge of Charitable Help, '^dth 130 arches and a 

length of 800 feet, had been buUt in the middle of the eleventh centurj’ 
the monk Fa-ch’ao ?J:S, a native of Ch’uan-chou; the construction was 
entirely of stone, and along the bridge there were sbe pa%'ilions with pa- 
godas and Buddliist images (T, II, 37b sq.; S, XA’', 30b; P, X, 7a and 
13a-b). About the same time a monk of the sub-prefecture of 
An-ch’i who died in 1101, madebimself famous as a builder of bridges, 
roads, pa%’ilions, etc. (P, LXA'', 15a-b). K’o-tsxm who was abbot of 
one of the compounds of the K’ai-j'uan Temple in the eleventh centurj', is 
said to have devoted all the alms which he received to the construction of 
bridges and temples (S, XA% 31a-b; P, EXA’’, 16a). The repairers of our 
pagodas, Liao-hsing and his disciple Shou-ching, who lived in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, had built several other pagodas, as well as tem- 
ples, gates, bridges, etc. In 1208-1225 Shou-ching built a stone bridge 
1000 feet long in the sub-prefecture of Nan-an ; he was also a sculptor 
quoted in P, LX^^ 20a and B, X, 23a: see also P, X, 16 b-lSb; S, 
XA^, 32a-b). A bridge in the sub-prefecture of T’ung-an was called 
the “Bridge of Monks”, as it bad been built by monks (P , X, 31b- 

32a). In 1253-1259 Tao-hsun a nath'e of Hui-an 25:$, is said to have 
built more than 200 bridges in the region, and also dikes, etc. (P, IXI , 
20a-b). Under the Yuan dynasty Po-fu a monk of the R’af-jaian 
Temple who died in 1330, was a bricklayer and made dikes and wells for 
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the people, wliilc Chieh-sh6ng a monk of Nan-an, built a temple and 
a bridge at his own expense (S, XV, 33a; P, LXV, 22a-23b). 

It may be that some of these monks, as in the last case for example, did 
not actually take part in the construction work, but merely organized it 
from the financial point of view. There is no doubt, however, that some of 
them were real technicians. We are told that when Po-fu was paving the 
yard of the K’ai-joian Temple, he used to sleep with the coolies. In 1926 
the restoration of the pagodas was being carried out by coolies under the 
personal direction and supervision of the abbot of the K’ai-joian Temple, 
the Rev. Yiian-ying, who despite his advanced age took us up the scaffold- 
ing with surprising alacrity. 

There is thus every reason to think that the Chinese monks of Ch’iian- 
chou were quite able to build our pagodas nithout the help of any foreign- 
ers, however exceptional these stone towers may appear to be in Chinese 
arclutecture. The only large constructions in stone knowm to have been 
undertaken in the Far East in pre-Sung times, besides walls and bridges, 
are the hundred feet high pagoda erected by the Northern Wei in 467-471 
A D. (see J. R. Ware in Toung Pao, 1933, p. 149), and various monuments 
of the eighth century at Kydng-tju (Keishu) in Corea. 

In fact, when Ch’uan-chou became an important centre of foreign inter- 
course, Buddhist monks w’ere no longer coming to China from the West. 
At the time of the Five Dynasties (907-959), W'e hear of two foreign 
monks, one from the “ Western Countries " and one from India, who stayed 
at the K'ai-yuan Temple and P, LXV, Sb-Qa; S, XV, 29b) ; and 
in his work on foreigners under the Sung dynasty (^^iS), Chao Ju-kua 
tells us of an Indian monk who came to Ch’uan-chou in 984-988, 
and with the support of foreign merchants founded in the south of the city 
{i e. in the foreign quarter) a Buddhist temple which later on was called 
Pao-lin yuan (Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju~Kua, p. HI). But after 

that our texts are silent on any other foreign Buddhists in Ch'uan-cliou, 
and though K’o-tsun who lived in our temple about the end of the 
eleventh century, is reported to have looked like a Western monk, with a 
beard, a mustache and blue eyes, nevertheless he had been bom in the 
neighbourmg sub-prefecture of Nan-an from a family called by the purely 
Chinese surname of Hsu (T, II, 35a-b; S, XV, 31a-b; P, LXI'^, 16a), 
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